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DLC BRARERR. 
THE GLOAMING TRYST. 


BY FRANCIS BENNOCK. 











Love’s chosen vale: how calm! how still! 
Nought teard but tinklings from the rill ; 
Faint voices from the distant hil, 

Siow clankings of the stopping mill. 


Through flawe riv’n purple clouds serene 
The sun rolls down in golden sheen, 
Dappling the bil!s with barnish’d green : 
O heart, it is « glorious scene ! 


Though darkness shrouds earth's hamming bail, 
Though friends prove false, and pleasures pall, 
Pierce through the gloom’s enveiling wall, 

And light eternal encircles all ; 


Then rouse thee, heavy, heavy heart, 
Though sighing, sore, and sad, thou art ; 
The deepest sorrow hath a part 

Of pieasure:—courage, courage, heart ! 


Btill faint and fainter glows the west, 
Earth’s children slumber on her breast ; 
One bird alone pipes from its nest, 
Calling her waudering mate to rest. 


Now all is still ; no whisper’s stirr’d 

By voice of water, tree, or bird, 

Yet comes he not! What step is heard ? 
Joy, joy! it is my bosom’s lord ! 


—_—@———— 
JEALOUSY AND BLINDNESS. 


The other extract is a scene from ‘ Pauvretie,’ where the blind wife has 
discovered a love letter her hushaud purposely placed in her way. Her 
physician has seen it, and bas, with a view of sparing her pain, declared it 
to “ a mere leiter about j ckey affairs, and has removed it. But hor ear 
has told her he was deceiving her. . 

‘ They ail deceive me—all!’ she muttered, with bitterness, and in a wild 
excited manner. ‘ But then, deceit fur deceit. It is the blind woman's 
only weapon. | mast have the le ter—but where fiod it now? Oh! 
should [ not find it?’ And she pressed her hands violently together, as 
this last thougtit crossed her 

With eager haste did she feel along the tables, touch every paper, every 
book, hurry from one piece of furniture to another, employing those fingers 
which were to supp'y the place of eyes, that served her no more. She ex- 
areined the bust, an! shuddered as she touched it. There was notmog— 
nothing on the tables—on the consules—on the bookcases—nothiug! She 
ente his bed-room-—searched—searched in vain, with agony io her heart, 
bruised, tortured, despairing. At length, as she passed her hand down a 
standing desk of boule, it fell upon the key in the lock Had the letter 
been placed withiu? But again her feelings revolted from the action of 
turning that key, The action was simple ; But it seemed as if, by that lit- 
tle movement, simple as it was, she was taking one step further as a spy 
anda thief! She groaned aloud and staggered back. But then murmur- 
ing to herself again, ‘deceit fur deceit,’ she turned the Key with a wild 
recklessness of manner, and opening the desk, felt among the compartments 
of the interior. The ficst obj-ct upon which her trembling haud fell, was 
the letter. Yes! [t was the same. She knew it by its furm, its peifame, 
its seal, as well us if sbe had seen it. She seized it, and hurried away. Af. 
ter a few steps the thought struck her, that she had left tae desk open: and, 
searching back her way, with a bitter smile upon her lips, she closed and 
locked it coolly ; 

When the blind woman reached her own room, she again sat restless and 
irresolute. The ictter was once more hers; but she was no further ad 
vance than before. She tried to calm the fever of her mind, in order to 
consider to whom she could apply for aid. All at once a little step patter- 
ed across the oute: room. A timid hand raised the door-hangings: and 3 
little voice, iu broken accenis, said, 

‘White mamma! white mamma! May not Andrine come to you ? Poor 
Andrine all alone—-No one care for her!’ ; 

Yolande started, with ao exclamation of sudden jvy, as if the little negro 
child had been an apparition of light from another world. Who io truth, 
eould beter aid her to decipher the contents of the letter, than the little or- 

han girl, whom ber care and perseverance had taught to read aud write, 
Chee her craei iufirmity bad fallen on her. The thought had never struck 
her: and it now seemed to ber almost a revelation from above. 

*Come in, my poor child,’ she said, as the little negro girl still lingered 
at the door: ‘Come to white mamma: she is right glad to see you.’ 

The little black gicl ran to her side. 

‘fhope you are a good girl, Andrine,’ said the lady, kissing her black 
forehead, and patting her stiff woolly locks. ‘I hope you mind your book, 
and your Writing, alinough white mamma can no longer teach you.’ 

*Oh, yes!’ replic:! the child, ‘ Andrine do what she can; Ma’ameelle Lu- 
cienne teach her; but she would rather learn of white mam:na.’ 

‘Alas! my poor child, that is impossible,’ said the blind womau with a 
sigh. * But | will try you ata lesson now; and [ shal] know how you get 
on. Can you read me this writing?, She took the letter from the envelope, 
and held it out to the child. 

The little negro girl took the paper, but shook her head. 

‘Very bard, white mamma, very hard—long words aud smal)—so small,’ 
she said. 

‘Try, my child. try!’ said Yolande, alterna’ely clenching and opening her 
bands with a rapid movement, in the fever of her impatience. ‘Come !— 
begin—begin.’ Then modilying the harshness with which these last words 
were spoken, she said iu a milder tone, ‘ Look, darling, look !—Coume ! spell 
what you cannot read.’ 

Never was lesson given with so much anxious agony—never listened to 
with such painfully awakened attention, 

* My—well—loved—Aubry’—commenced the child, spelling letter by 
letter—word by word—letting fall slowly and deliberately the real truth. 

* My well-joved Aubry ! cried the wife in a voice of despair. 

The child stopped, and looked at her in surprise 

*Ge on, child goon” exclaimed the blind woman, with impatience. 

‘Aubry! That's white mamma’s husband,’ said the child. 

At these words a new thougit crossed the mind of Yulande. Since the 
child thus paused to com nent on the sense of what she read, might she nut 
reveal afterwards tv others the contents of that letter? Might nut something 
be in those fines that might corrupt the poor chiid’s mind. She caught the 
arm of the ncgro girl and suatched the letter from her band, , 

‘Is white mamuaangry’ Indeed J read all right,’ whimpered the child, 
beginning W cry. 


‘ No, no—not angry,’ said Yolande, unheeding her, again irresolute. 

After a short pause, the child plucked at the whiie woman’s dress to at- 
tract her attention. 

‘White mamma think Andrine read badly,’ she stammered — Andrine 
take more pains.’ 

Yolande again thrust the letter into the child’s hand, without a word, 
and, burying her head in her hands, sank it upon the back of the sofa, as if 
to shat out all further reflection. 

The little negro girl again commenced to spell. 

‘ Since—our—iast—se-cret— meet ing—’ 

‘ Since our last secret meeting!’ said the poor wife, startingup. ‘Oh 
no—no, it cannot be—’tis lalse You read wrong—you don’t know how to 
read—’ and she stretched berself furward as if she could have herself 
judged of the trath of the words 

‘Since—our—last—’ recommenced the child, in a hesitating tone, be- 
ginning to tremble at the lady’s violeace. 

‘I have not beard that—I have not heard it, silly child. Oh! it is too 
true! Each letter is a letter of despair. Why do you not go on? Go on, 
I tell you, quickly—read—read !’ 
‘l—-have—in—vain—en-en-d e-a—’ spelled the little girl in a sobbing 
tone. 

‘Go on—go on’ cried the blind woman with hysterical impatience. 

‘En—dea—’ recommenced the child, and paused. 

‘Go on!’ repeated Yolande, with vivlence. 

- ‘ Andrine can't read quickly,’ sobbed the child. ‘ White mamma frighten 
her,’ and she burst into tears. 

Clenching ber hands in an agony, the blind woman made a gesture of an- 
ger: but thea, reflecting that the child, unable to read quickly at any time, 
would not be able to read at all if flurried, she forced hers2if to control her 
passionate impatience. She pulled the child hastily close to ber side, 
and patting it with trembling hand on iis head to re-assure it, bid it con- 
uinue. 

But the child still sobbed. 

Yolande sprang up from the sofa, knelt down by the little negro girl’s 
side, and begged its pardon. She was distracted by the fever of her im- 
patieuce—she scarcely knew what sue did. Then she wiped its eyes ; 
and thus, kneeling by its side, and holding it round its waist, begged it 
to go on. 

Again the child commenced in a sobbing tone. Slowly, slowly—letter 
by letter, did the words fall from its lips tu sear the poor wife’s heart— 
each word a drop of molten lead. That poor outcast orphan girl, whom 
her benevolence had protected and educated, proved the instrument of ber 
own torture. She laughed aloud with a bitter laugh, as this thought crossed 
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her, even in the midst of her despair. The child went on, in hesitation, 
amidst a constant struggle with its difficulties: but it went oa—os—on—, 
spelling each word without attaching to it any meaning ; and Yolande 
knew, aud was glad to know, that she, the instructress, had only taught 
those letters to the senses, not to the mind. 

The sum of the contents of the letter thus laid before the poor wife with 
such cruelly distinct precision, more like the slow progress of the dissecting 
knife, than the dagger’s blow that kills outright, ran as follows : 

‘ My well-loved Aubry. Siuce our last meetivg I bave in vain endea 
vcured to find the means of seeing you alone. { bave told you so: but you 
appesr not to believe me. We cannot employ tov much caution to avoid 
the suspicions of a certain person; but as svoa as a favourable opportanity 
occurs, I will iet you know by the usual means. If you think me true in 
this, send me a few words by our ordinary channel immediately. If L hear 
nwi—there are alternatives! Meanwhile, as you value our mutual affection, 
believe me—above ali, believe my fervent love.’ 

* Go on—go on” cried the blind wife, ina choked voice of despair, when 
the litile negro girl had arrived thug far. 

* That’s all,’ answered the child. 

‘You lie!’ exclaimed Yolande violently. ‘There must be more—at the 
bottom—a name—there—there,’ she said, pointiug to what she supposed 
woald be the termination of the letter, as it was beld in the child’s band. 

‘ Andrine say the truta,’ said the gir!, again subbing. ‘ There is no more." 

‘No more! vo name!’ cried the blind woman, snatching back the letter. 
* Ah! this is certain'y: but yet notall. A horrid doubt sull lingers in my 
brain—She—she ! lt must be she—so lost! so lost! Ou! double treachery !’ 


despair.—From Second Love and other Tales. 
et 
AGATHE DE COLOBRIERES. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 1845-6. 


In the five successive numbers of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mendes,’ begin- 
ning on the 15th of November last, there appeared, uoder the tide of * Le 
Cadet de Colobriéres,’ the first of a promised series of tales about the old 
coavents of Paris, from the pen of Madame Charles Reybaud. Though we 
are diligent, and generally prompt readers of our clever Parisian contempo- 
rary, yet it was not unil a considerabie lime after all the five /wraisons, 
containing this story, had been in our pussession, that we sat dowu uowil- 
lingly and despondently to its perusal Much unpleasant experience had 
taught us, in fact, to look with aversion on all French fictions published bit 
by bit in periodicals—a prejudice which those who are best acquainted 
with feuilleton literature will perhaps excuse, as one to which they would 
themselves have been apt to yield ona like occasion. If any of our readers 
have dune so with regard to ‘ Le Cadet de Colobriéres, and passed un- 
heeded that beautiful creation of a Womau’s gens, We entreat them to cor- 
rect their mistake withont delay; for an egregious mistake it certainly is to 

ut Madame Reybaud in the same category with the very best of the feuil- 
etonisis. Judzing her from the work befure us, sbe is 48 much superior to 
the cleverest of them all, Dumas, as Miss Austia’s novels are to Mrs. Gure’s, 
or in other words, as the truth aud siuiplicity of geuius are to the most in- 
genious artifices of mere ta'ent. 

Ins'ead of laying before our readers the mere dry bones of the story, in 
the way of an epitome, we think it better to give them a specimen of its 
general tone in one long unbroken extract. Furtuvately we find one ex- 
actly suited to our purpose in the very beginuing of the tale, which contains 
not ooly the germ of ail the rest, but likewise an epitome complete within 
itself, and of singular beauty :— byt 

“A short league from the French frontier, on the high-road to Italy, and 
near the point where the Var divides Provence from the county of Nice, 
are seen tbe ruins of an old castlc, surrounded by a landscape of stern and 
rugged aspect. The facade is yet stanting, and seems as if backed against 
the deep blue sky that shiues through its large windows. A massive tower, 
of more ancient architecture thau the rest of the building, rises above the 
other remains ; aud from its embattled summit, which time has bat slightly 
breached, protrudes a blackisl) point, not unlike an ordinary lighting con- 
ductor; this is the iron socket of the flag-staff that formerly sustained the 
seignorial banner. The hill, crowned by these ruius, is scantily clad with 
an aromatic vegetation that would gladden the heart of a botanist; for the 
rare species of plants, whose drowsy odours the wiud often spreads over the 
whole couutry-side and for many leagues oul to sea, thrive well on the 
rocky soil that would not nurture a graiu of wheat. 

“It is now some three quarters of acentary siuce this castle and the lands 
around it belonged to a worthy nobleman, the Baron de Colubriéres, des- 





cended on the female side from aa old Italian house that reckoned in its ge- 





and crumpling the letter unconscioasly in her hand, she sat the picture of 
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Nealogy twenty cardinals and one pope. His paternal ancestry was not less 
illustrious, and went baci to what might be called the fabulous ages of Pro- 
veneal aristocracy. Notwithstanding this high descent, Baron Mothieu de 
Colobrieres was any thing but an opulent ford. His armorial bearings 
were a thistle, vert, springing from a lower, fenestrate and masoned, sables 
—a truly expressive cognizance, for the sterility of the baronial lands was 
proverbial, und it was a common sayiag in the country, ‘ Colobrieres’ hus- 
bandry, sheaves of thistles and fields of stones.’ The baron’s ancestors 
having, by little and little, bartered away all their seignorial rights, there 
remained to their descendant nothing but the manor and the adjacent lands, 
which yielded an exceedingly slender revenue. There was not one among 
the clowns, who doffed their hats as they passed the lordly escutcheon 
a above the casile-gate, who would Lite consented to farm the 
rovy. 

“The poor lord of Colobriéres-had espoused a young lady as noble, and 
still poorer than himself, who brought him for her whole tortune some hun- 
dred crowns’ worth of jewels and trinkets. Heaven superabundantly bless- 
ed their aniou. Fourteen children issued from it, and waxed in statare and 
comeliness almost by the bounty of the sky alone, like the wild plants of their 
rocky domain. The revenues of the fief of Colobrieres barely provided the 
family’s daily bread ; for every thing else they had to make up by diat of 
industry aud fragality. ‘The baroness bad never had any newer gown than 
her bridal roive, but dressed herself and her children in garments made out of 
the antique bed-furniture of the castle. The hereditary tapestries were 
couverted to the young gentlemen’s use; and the young ladies wore, in 
the shape of petticuats and bodices, the curtains embroidered by ancestral 
hands, 

“ The castle of Colobr éres was like a hive that every year threw off the 
swarms it could no longer feed or shelter. As the elder children grew up, 
they departed successively to seek their sustenance elsewhere. The baron 
was too thoroughly penetrated wiih a sense of what was due to his rank, to 
suffer any of bis children to derogate from their birth, Notwithstanding the 
penury to which they were reduced, not one of them forgot what beseemed 
his blood ; seven sons became monks, or entered the king's service, and five 
daughters put on the robe of the order of Notre Dame de la Misericorde, 
into which young ladies of quality were received without dowery. Of so 
numerous a progeny there at last remaiued in the castle only the two young- 
est, a son anc a daughter, whom the baron used to call with a sigh the props 
of his age. 

“ Gastup de Colobriéres, or, as he was called by the people of the coun- 
try, the cudet of Colobriéres, was a handsome young man of five-and-twenty, 
an intrepid sportsman, but shy withal, 6° that he would look another way if 
he chanced to meet acountry girl ou his path. This rastic Hippolytus was 
continually roaming, with his guy on his shoulder, over the lands of the 
barony, which were fertile only in game. In this way he turned the estate 
to the best account, for were it not for the game he brought home every 
day, the inhabitants of the castle would have been reduced almost to dry 
bread for their four meals. 

‘The baron’s youngest daughter, Mademoiselle Anastasie, was a hand- 
some brunette, with a pale aod pensive cast of countenance. She had mag- 
nificent black hair, and eyes whose dark pupils shone with a changefal 
light through their long friages. Her hands were small and delicate; and 
teein of pearly lustre were seen with the least smile that parted her rosy 
lips. And yet it had never entered the head of any one in her little world 
to think her pretty. On Sunday, when she went to hear mass in a neigh- 
bouring village, the bumpkins used to look at her as she passed without the 
least admiration. Her father, indeed, admitted that she had about hera 
certain air that betokened the young lady of quality ; bat her mother re- 
marked with sorrow the pale gipsy complexivn that tarnished her, as it 
were, and would rather have seen her obeeke glowing with red and white. 
She herself had no saspicion of ber own beauty, and had never been insti- 
gated by her mirror to karbour the least thought of pride or coquetry. 

** The life led in the castle of Colobriéres was one of the narrowest and 
most monotonous routine. The gentry of the neighbourhood did not seek 
the society of the baron, who, for his part, bad uo wish that they shoald be 
witnesses of his proud poverty; aud the only intercourse kept up by the 
family consisted in the weeltly visits of a good priest, who bad been for 
thirty years curé of a village not far from Colobriéres. Ofyore the lords of 
Colubiiéres had had pages and squires, and there was evea among the 
apartments in the castle one which was still called the hall of the _ 
but in the period of its decay, of which we are here speaking, ibe whole re- 
tinue consisted of an old Jaquais, who entirely neglecied the duties of the 
paotry and the ante chamber to devote himself to the culture of the kitchen- 
garden, and of a servaut-girl, named Madeleine Panozon, and scrnamed 
La Ruvsse, whose business would have been light enough, if it embraced 
only the cosking department in the mansion of M. le Baron, but, besides 
this, the stout girl did all the work of the household, and assisted Madame la 
Baronne to spin the thread for the family linen 

« The architecture of the chateau de Co.obriéres belonged to various peri- 
ods. The large tower that formed as it were, the nucleus of the whole, was in 
the Roman style, massive, square, and with circularly arched openings; the 
buildings round it dated from the renaissance, A Colobriéres, captain ofa 
compauy of adveniurers, having served with success in tbe great Italian 
wars, aud been present at the sack of Rome, returned home from his cam- 
paigns with a large booty. He renovated his ancestral manor, held high 
court io it with a namber of boon companions, and died, bequeathing to his 
heirs nothing bat the handsome maasiun he had erected, and its valuable 
pictures aod furniture. At the period of our story, the modern structures 
round the old keep were already greatly dilapidated ; the furniture was 
sadly worn, and had, in a great measure, disappeared in passing through 
the bands of five or six generations ; and there actually remained of the an- 
tique splendour ef the Colobriéres unly a few waits aud strays, Dow looked 
ou as relics, such as a traok inlaid with ivory and motber-of pearl, in which 
the bareo kept bis archives, a clock with mu-ical bells, and six silver spoons 
and forks engraved with the Colobriéres arms. No repairs had been made 
fur some fi'ty years in the roof or in the outer wood-work ; 80 that the win- 
dows were for the most part unglazed and without shu'ters and the rain bad 
rotted the floors. The rooms on the first fluor were no longer inbabitable, 
and the family resided in the arched rooms of the ground. fluor, the temper- 
ature of which was nearly that of a cellar, warm in winter, and cool in the 
height of summer. 


“The chapel was in a state of utter dilapidation, and for many a year the 
Colobriéres tamily had gone to a neighbouring village to hear mass. This 
was a great mortification to the barvness, who had never indulged more 
than one ambitious dream in her life, viz, that of possessing some fifty 
crowns with which she might repair the ¢ hepel, aud have mass celebrated 
in it on Sundays and holidays by some Minorite friar, waoom she would af- 
terwards invite to dinuer; but there was no likelihood that the baron’s fi- 
nances could ever suffice fur such an outlay, aud the good lady submitted 
with as much resignation as sbe could to this hard privation. Every San- 
day, whether it rained or shone, the family set oat on foot in a certain costume 
that varied little with the change of seasuns. The baron wore an old red- 
dish brown cvat, still decent bat bearing proofs of its long service in the 
equivocal lustre of the seams. His stockings of rockspun eilk, drawn with- 
out a wrinkle over a leg that must once have been shapely enough, descend- 
ed inte large shoes with backles, anc his napless three corner hat greatly 
needed to be bundled with extreme caution, Madame de Colobriéres ac- 








companied bim in a skirt of gros-de- Tour, somewhat faded, with a iaffety 
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mantle that daied from ber marriage. 


Their children had no other ee 

eir good looks. The young man wore a serge-Coal, and a 
poy bet like the peasants; the young lady had a brown cotton frock, 
a kerchief of sprigged muslin, aud a little hat set on the crown of ber bead, 
and under whicn ber hair was gathered back from her face. The only 
change made at long intervals in this costume was, that the hat had some- 
times anew ribaud. Hard as it must have been to feel the constant pinch- 
ing of such narrow means—a hundred times more difficult to endare than 
naked and avowed poverty—still a sort of permanent serenity prevailed ia 
the Colobriéres family, and their mutual concord was never disturbed.— 
The young people especially led a life unruffied by vain longings and anxious 
forethought, coutenting themselves with the little they had, and never re- 
pining over the decay of their fortane and their bouse, , 

“ Que Whitmonday, after mass, whilst the barouess and her children were 
returning to the castle, the baron loitered awhile in the village marketplace, 
where sume itinerant merchants bad set up their booths. {t was the grand 
holiday time of that part of the country, aud the merchants were doiwg a 
brisk business with their latten rings, pinchbeck crosses, and glass chaplets. 
The baron bought an ell of riband for his daughter, cheapened a chifareant 
gown, sighed, aud did not buy it. Afier dinner that day he did not leave 
the tabie immediately, as was his custom, to take his siesta, but remained 
in his chair, leaning back with his eyes fixed in deep reflection. (aston 
aud his sisier had stolen out noiselessly, thiuking that their parents were 
dozing on either side of the table. : 

“Instead of sleeping the baron was half whistling between his teeth, 
which in him was a token of deep cugitation, aud tapping alternately bis 
plate and bis empty glass. The baroness soon yielded to the influence of 
this music ; her eyes closed, and she fell asleep in the effort to guess what 
it could be that her hasband was thiuking of so intensely, Alter balt au 
hour's silence the baron heaved an explosive sigh, looked up at the ceiling, 
and said, 

**] heard news to-day of Agathe de Colobriéres” 

*¢ Eb—what—I beg your pardon: did you speak ? ejaculated the ba- 
roness jumping up in her chair, and staring at her husbaud in bewildered 
surprise. : , 4 

“| say,’ replied the baron, coldly, ‘ thata pedlar in the fair told me news 
of Agathe de Colobriéres, 

“* Holy Virgin! avd what did he tell you?’ 

“‘ Things I was far from expecting, certa nly. Agathe has had :nore good- 
luck thaa she deserved. Ju the first piace that mau, her husband, that Ma- 
ragnon, is dead.’ 

‘The old lady crossed herself. 

‘Next,’ continued the baron, ‘he has left a very large fortune.’ 

«* Are there children?’ inquired the baroness, irembiing with emotion. 

“« ¢ There have been severa! ; but of all that hopeful lineage of the Marag- 
nons there remains but one girl.’ 

“«¢ And the merchant that told you this saw Agathe, perhaps?’ 

** He did; and she told him that if she dared she would send her com- 
pliments to me.’ 

«*¢ Poor woman !’ murmured Madame de Colobriéres 

“+¢Send me her compliments, indeed; | would not have received them !’ 
cried the baron, striking the table with bis fist. ‘ Wretch that she is! 
she still dares to utter the name of Colobriéres! She! Madame Marag- 
non!’ 

“*She thinks of us! She loves us s‘ill,’ murmured the baroness. 

“«¢ What does that matier to you, madam?’ replied the baran, indignantly. 
‘What is there in common at present between us and that woman? I[ am 
really vexed with myself that [ mentioned the subject te you.’ 

* With these words he rose and burried from the room as if to cut short 
the conversation. The baroness remained alone in deep thought. For 
thirty years the name of Agathe de Culubriéres had not been breathed in 
her presence. {[t was forbidden to speak of her in that castle where she 
was born, and neither Gaston nor his young sister was aware even oi her 
existence. And yet she was near akin to them ; she was the Baron de Co- 
lobriéres’ own sister—his only sister. 

“Thirty years before, Mademoiselle do Culobriéres was residing in the 
paternal mansion, which she had never quitted. She was approaching the 
mature age of maidenbood. She was nv longer a delicate bud sheltering 
timidly beneath the foliage, but a splendid, full-blown rose, whose fragrant 
ee wa would be scattered by the first breath of wind. This beautiful girl 

elonged to a house too poor, too nuble, and tov proud to 1mxke it feasible, 
even in thought, to find a busband for her. It was decided that she should 
énier a convent; but as she had no vocation for the monastic life, she tem- 
ay and remained in the castle even after the death of her parenis aud 
er brother’s marriage. 

** Still it was a settled thing that she was to be a nun, and she never con- 
ceived the thought of saying no, perhaps because she could see no chance 
of escaping her jot: only she would fall at. times into fits of deep dejec- 
tion, and weep in the baroness’s presence without ever divulging the 
cause of her tears. The family was angmenting every year. ‘The castel- 
lan of Colobriéres had already six children, and poor Agathe felt plainly 
she must depart and make room for those little ones. Neither the barou 
nor his wife pressed her to fulfil her resolution; but her entrance into 
the convent was considered as near at hand, and was talked of every 





ay 

“While things were in this state, it happened that some itinerant mer- 
chants presented themselves one evening atthe gate of the castle. The 
weather was frightful; the rain, which had fallen iv torrents, had broken 
up the roads, and the poor travellers could uot reach the village, where they 
would have found shelter and a place to lie down. |The baron generous y 
opened his door to them, which was really all the Kifidaees he was able to 
bestow upon them. They took up their quarters in an empty hall not far 
from the stable, where they sheltered their baggage mules, aud made their 
arraugemen's for passing the night there. The baroness had seen their ar- 
rival from her window, and said soon after to her sister in law: 

«| should like to lay out five or six francs with these merchants, The 
children’s thiags are made up for the season ; but you and I—it is mortify 
ing to be obliged to go to mass with our plain hats and our jfichus de 
isard. You in particular, my dear, are sadly in want of a new kerchiet.’ 

“«* What would be the good of it, sister?’ replied Mademoiselle de Co- 
lobriéres with a sigh, ‘1 should not have long to wear it; | shali soon have 
no more need of such things.’ | 

“* Never mind,’ said the baroness; and casting a stealthy glance at her | 
husband, who was dozing at the table with his nose on an old book of noble 
jamilies of which he every evening read a few lines, she added in a !ower 
tone, ‘I have saved a tew fifteen sous pieces, and will put them into your 
hands; but be sure your brother does not kuow any thing of the matter. 

By and by, when we are gone to our bed-room, do you go to these mer- 
chants and buy what you think best.’ 

“ So saying she went to the cupboard in which she kept her most valu- 
able hoards, fetched from it a rather limp-locking little purse of leather, and 
gave it to Mademoiselle de Colobriéres. 

“* There are six livres fifteen sous in it,’ she said. ‘Mind you go clever- 
ly to work with these people. Besides your kerchief and our ribands try 
to get two ells of Utalian gauze, to make us cape /ines, and some green tat- 
fety to cover our parasols. You will very likely have to do with Jews, 
® «be on your guard. In short, { rely on you to lay out the money dis- 
creetly.’ 

«Make your mind easy, sister, said Agathe, taking the purse with a 
faint smile, ‘ Look, there’s my brother opening his eyes and turning over 
a page of his book; take him away if you wish me to go quickly and 
make your purchases.’ vs 

“« The baron and his wife soon retired to their large chamber, the broken 
windows of which let in a sharp liitle breeze that put out the lights. 
Mademviselle de Colobriéres likewise withdrew to her little bedroom. It 
lay at the extremity of a suite of very large rooms, and had formerly been 
the oratory of the ladies of the castle. The ceiling was adorned with che- 
rubims’ heads encompassed with garlands, and with their outspread wings 
meeting one another, and the shield, with the thistle, vert, springing from 
a tower, masoned, sable, figured proudly in every direction. A cross of ex. 
> prar9 workmanship, but with its delicate inlaying much impaired, was 

xed over 4 worm-eaten prayer-desk, from the angles of which protruded 
broken-nosed visages of saints. The scanty bed, ‘uid on tressels, and 
covered with a hage counterpane of faded silk, stood opposite a table, the 
only drawer of which contained all the worldly possessions of Agathe de 

Colobriéres, that is to say, her slender Ward-tuke, some devotional books, 

and a little enamelled gold cross that had been ber mother’s. The poor 

young lady bad hardly ever in her life handled coined metal, and she could 
not have added a farthing to the store amassed by the baroness. 





vile and precious form of matter. For her, money was the realisativn of al 
her longings ahd her chimeras; it was happiness, liberty! She took uo; 
the purse and shook it, whispering to herself with a long-drawn sigh, ‘ It 


had twenty or thirty thousand of these little pieces how happy should all be 


here! | would have the castle repaired; we should a!! have new dresse 


every season. The store-rooms should be well stucked—there shoul: 


never be any une asy thought for the morrow; there would be something “ N cessity, 
Pat I have nothing 
I must go where the 


to give to the poor, and I should not enter the convent 
—nuthing—ar 1 1 cannot work to earn my bread. 
good God i t 


4 Lis mercy will provide me with food and raiment.’ 





As she 
entered the room she threw the purse onthe table, sat down pensively, and 
thought of all thivgs that money procures, and of the omnipotence of that 


__ SHe Avion. 


“ She opened the purse aud turned out its contents 0. her palm; then 
atter looking on them for a moment she closed her hand upon the coin, and 
said bitterly, ‘ What is this in comparison with the wants of this house? 
Lt is a drop of water on a burnt soil. If this money were mine I would not 
spend it, butcast it to the first poor creature that stopped at the castle gate.’ 
‘The clock struck nine at this moment, Agathe thought it was time to dis- 
charge her commission. Too proud and well bred to think even for a mo. 
ment of going down alone to the itinerant merchants, she went into the 
children’s room, and gently wakened the eldest girl, who was her god- 
daughter and her favourite. The little girl was soon ready ; her aunt took 
her by the hand, and both went away together with noiseless steps. 

* The hall in which the merchants were quartered was a very large room, 
that still retained some traces of its original taste. Many a gay and splen- 
did banquet it had doubtless witnessd of yore ; here and there on the panels 
was still to be seen a cornucopia entwined with garlands of roses; and 
heads of satyrs, laughing from ear to ear, projected trom each coruer of the 
tall chimney-piece, the casing of which was adurned with a figure of 
bacchas, sculptured in bigh relief, and surrounded by all the attributes of 
the jelly god. Butall trace of furniture had vanished from this banquet hall, 
where no revels had beea held for more than a century; the carpets had 
given place to the green moss, that invested the marbie slabs of the floor, 
and spiders had woven filmy curtains before the half-broken windows, 
The temporary occupants of this dismantled hall had arranged themselves 
in it with the peculiar adroituess of men accustomed to long travelling 
and scant accommodation. ‘They had contrived to make an exieinporaneous 
suite of furniture out of their goods; two chests, placed together and cov- 
ered with a green cloth, served tor a table; some bales did service for 
chairs, and a tolerable light was afforded by one of those large canvass lan- 
terns which waggoners hang by night from tue pole of the waggon 

‘“‘ Agathe de Colobrieres tapped at the door, entered, holding her ‘niece 
with one hand, whilst the olher was plunged into the depths of the pocket 
in which she carried the baroness’s savings. Had she been about to present 
herself thus before persons of her own quality, sue would have experienced 
an insurmountable embarrassment, and would have been very awkward and 
confused; but sbe felt no difficulty in accosting these low people; and 
slightly bending her head she merely said, ‘Good evening. May | troable 
you to let me see your goods ?” 

“ The itinerant merchant rose from his seatin some surprise at the appear- 
ance of the handsome young lady, who had paused in the middle of the 
room, and stood waiting witb an air of quiet self-possession and modest 
dignity until he should display his stock. Though dressed ina shabby drug- 
get gown she had the bearing of a princess, and the pride of her race was 
iegible on her broad open tront. The merchant bowed respectfully, and 
said, as he pushed forward oue of the bales that served instead of chairs, 
‘ Be pleased to take x seat, madame. Had you sent fur me | should have 
obeyed your orders, 
things in my assortment.’—‘Show me your kerchie/s and ribands,’ said 
Agathe, seating herself and taking the child on her lap, who was beginning 
tu gaze curiously around her, Mademoiselle de Colobiéres herself, tov, 
began to observe with some surprise the various objects in the room. The 
bales of merchandise were regularly piled up at one end, aud behind the 
screen made by thea lay the sleeping figure of a man rolled up ia his tra- 
velling cloak. His silver spurs shone in the faint light, and bis gun resied 
against the wall within reach of his hand. This measure of precaution was 
probably occasioned by the bad state of the locks and fastenings in the ecds- 
tie, and by the importaut amount of specie and negotiable paper in a valise 
that stood on the table. The merchant had, apparently, been arranging his 
accounts at the moment Agathe entered. A morocco leather portfolio, the 

ages of which were fu'l of figures, |ay open beside the valise, and from the 








atter there had escaped handtuls of six-livre pieces mingled with louis d’or. | 


The owner of this wealth was a man still young and pleasing in appear- 
ance ; he did not appear superior to l1is condition in language and manners, 


but there was acertain intelligence and decision in his countenance that | 


stood him instead of bigh breediug. Witb an indifferent air be thrust back 
into the valise all that fine coin, the sight of which astonished Agathe, and 
began to unfold his kerchiefts and ribands. Never had Mademoiselle de 
Colobriéres seen such magnificent fabrics ; there were Smyrna crapes, and 
[udian satins brocaded with flowers, batterflies and birds, and ribands of all 
colours interwoven with gold and silver 
at the sight of ail these fine things; while Agathe looked on them in silence 
with a bewildered eye, and was rather embarrassed how to declare that 
they were all too haudsome for her. The merchant apparently did not guess 


the cause of her hesitation, for he said, pushing aside the boxes he had open- | 


ed, ‘1 think | can show vou something still better.’ y 

“© Pray, do not trouble yourself to search further,’ said Agathe, with a 
sigh, as she took out her little purse; ‘I only wanta very plain handkerchiet; 
suinething that is sitnple and cheap. All these things are too elegant ’ 

‘*Pardon me, tmadame la baronne, nothing can be elegant enough for 
you,’ replied the merchant, politely. 

**1 am not Madame Colobriéres,’ said Agathe, blushing, ‘I am her sis- 
ter-in-law. [t would not be becoming for a young lady to wear such sump- 


| tuous things.’ 


**¢ Oh, do, do, aunt, dress yourself out fine for once !’ exclaimed the child ; 


| ‘you have never dove so, nor we either.’ 


“ «People who live all the year round in the country have no need of so 
much dress,’ interposed Mademoiselle Colobriéres, hastily, in hopes of put- 
ting a stop to the child’s prattle; but the little creature was too much excited 
by the splendid things (he merchant continued to place before her, and she 
went on with unchecked volubility : 

*** But indeed, we ought to buy all these things, and then Nanon, the ex- 
ciseman’s daughter, would not give herself such airs at mass when she struts 
befure our bench with her gingham frock and her covffe a papillon. We 
should have new clothes like her, instead of being compelled to mend our 
Sunday clothes every Saturday.’ 

‘ Agathe culoured deeply, and with much confusion of manner rebuked 
the little girl’s loqnacity ; but almost instantly overcoming the natura! weak- 
pegs of her pride, she put aside the glistening silks with one hand, and with 
ihe other she laid her light purse upon the table, saying in atone of melan- 
choly dignity ; ‘ We are not rich ; here is all 1 can lay out with you at pres 
ent.’ 

“Never mind, madempiselle,’ was the merchant's eager reply ; ‘do me 
the honour to choose Whatever you may please to require ; you will pay me 
anether time.’ 

Agathe shook her head ; but the merchant persisted; ‘ You can discharge 
this little debt in a year, if convenient to you, mademviselle ; | shall be here 
again by tbat time.’ 

““* When that time comes I shall not be here,’ said Mademoiselle de Co- 
lobsiéres, sadly. ‘ No finery is needed where | am going, but a black woole 
len gown to be worn ail the year, and a veil that is never changed.’ 

«© * You are goinz into a convent, mademoiselle ? said the merchant with 
a guarded expression of surprise and interest. 

“* Yes, ere long ; and really,’ she continued in the same sad and resign- 
ed tone, ‘I have no need of such things as you haveshown me. Oblige 
me by letting me see the plainest goods you have.’ 

“ The merchant went to a bale at the end of the room to comply with 
her wishes, and while he was unpacking it, Agathe amused herseli with 
looking over the goods strewed before her. ) 
| tolerably good engraviogs, which she began to examine with some curi- 


cupids and enamoured deities sported with dainty shepherdesses and inno- 
cent swains bedizened with pink ribands; but among these idyllic compo- 
sitions there was one that made a deep impression on Mademoiselle de Cu- 
lobriéves. ‘The artist, seized with a tragic inspiration, had depicted a scene 
of monastic life in all its horrors, 
expiring lamp, a nun lay stretched on her bed ot straw. 
ts heaven with an indescribable expressiun. Like 
mercy. 


“* Agathe gazed in dismay on this dismal image. All the latent repug- 


engraving fall on her lap ant burst intu tears. Justi 
merchant came back trom the other end of the room. 





is a terrible step, if you are not led to it by a strong vocation. 


grave alive. Tae time will come, perhaps, when you will biiterly regre 
su ba ste p.’ 

**Reeret it! [ do so already!’ cried Mademoiselle de Colobricres 
5 


’} vent life, and louk furward with dread to the future; but I must submit 
1} my fate,’ 

‘“** You have a father or a mother who insists on this sacrifice ?’ 
** «No, my parents are dead.’ 

«ey ’ 


i ecd’? Then who constrains you ? 
° ' 


replied Agathe, bitterly. ‘A nuonery is the 
poor maiden of poble blood, and in such an asylum most « 
the females of our family have been immured in the prime ct life, I ha 
long been the custom of the Colobriéres to sacrifice us thus, since their lor 


nearth tor a 


I will instantly uupack the laces and silks, the best | 


The little girl cried out in ecstacy | 


Among them lay a portiolio of 


Ina damp vauli, scarcely lighted bv an 
She was dying 
immared in the in pace, and her wasted hands and dim eyes were raised 
j the prophet king 
she seemed crying out from those depihs in a hopeless appeal to the divine 


nance of her soul tor the monastic life, all her loathing for the vows she 
was about to pronounce, were suddenly aad violently aroused ; she let the 
al that moment the 

A glance at the en- 
grave explained to him the cause of this outbreak of grief, and he said 
with evident emotion, ‘ You are going into a convent, mademoiselle? it 
Pardon me 
it I venture to offer an opinion on what concerns you, bui IL cannot help 
thinking you will commit a crime against yourself in thus entering the 


: | received the intelligence of her marriage 
whose iong peat feelings now broke forth uncontrollably ; ‘1 loathe a con- 


only asylum 
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tane has ceased to be adequate to the maintenance of their rank. On, why 
does not God, to whom we are devoted in spite cf ourselves, why does he 
not take us from the cradle, when our innocent hearts are as yei bound by 
no ties to this world ?’ 

** Whilst Agathe spoke thus, louking up to heaven wiii her beautiful eyes 
tiled wt bh tears, the inerchant gazed on her with a singular expression of 
countenance. The man was really superior to his vulgar condition; his 
was one of those prompt and decisive natures, which by dint of resulute 
will and daring shrewdness, carry themselves triumphanily through the 
most difficult circumstances. Such were the qualities to which Pierre 
Maragnon already owed a fortune acqnired in hazardous speculations. As 
he gazed on the Leaatital and high-born lady who now bent her tearful eyes 
to the ground, and seemed abashed at having sutfered astranger to be the 
witness of her unguarded emotion and the confident of her secret sorrows, 
Pierre Maragnon felt that the moment might be decisive of the future 
destiny of them both. A thought, extravagant almost to wildness, flashed 
upon his mind. With the same quick tact that he exercised in all his 
dealings, he calculated the chances of the matter betore him; they appeared 
favourable, and he dared to cunceive a hope, a project; viz, that he would 
carry off Mademoiselle de Colobriéres, and marry her, he, Pierre Marag- 
non! ‘To any one who could have seen in'o the mind of Agathe at that 
moment, such an idea would have seemed the height of presumption and 
folly. ‘he poor young lady did not even take any notice of him who was 
gazing with such deep scrutiny tpon her beautiful downcast countenance. 
In the eyes of the indigent daughter of the barons of Colobriéres, a mer- 
chant, a roturier, was bot a man; and the good-will with whieh she deigned 
to regard Pierre Maragnon was of a kind, pernaps, more mortitying to its 
| object than would have been mere indiflerenee. ‘he first necessary siep 
was to bring down that instinctive pride of hers, and annihilate ber inveter- 
ate prejudice by a direct and undisguised attack, and this Pierre Maragnon 
resolved to do, at the risk of incurring the displeasure of Agathe upon the 
first word he uttered. 

*** You will think me very forward, mademoiselle,’ he said, in a grave, 
respectful tone; ‘butasI have spoken my mind as to your situation, J 
| think it my duty also to give you this advice. Make up your mind to en- 

dure any thing, rather than enter aconvent. You canuot remain with your 

family ; they are too poor to keep you; well, then, leave them aud go live 
elsewhere. Work, it it be necessary; it is neither a disgrace, nor even a 

misforiune. (s not constant toil, with freedom, better than a Ife of sloth, 
| —— within four wails, whence you can never come out, alive or 
cead ? 

‘« That is true,’ replied Mademoiselle de Colobr’éres, surprised, but not 
offended at such language, ‘lft could renounce my nob lily and my name, 
my cuurse would be taken to.-morrow—at once. I would go and live, no 
maiter where. by the labour of my hands, rather than become a nun’ 

“*And what prevents you, mademoiselle?’ said Pierre Maragnon, 
boldly. ‘ It needs only a slight effort of courage, and you may descend from 
that rank Which imposes so terrible a sacrifice upon you, and become a 
petite bourgeoise. You have no other refuge than the convent, because you 
| ere teo poor to marry aman of your own quality; but a rolurier would 
| think himself fortunate to wed you without a dower.’ 

; ** A man of no birth would never dare to ask me in marriage,’ replied 
| 
| 
| 








Agathe, naively. 
“«¢ The situation in which you are placed may prompt some one to make 
so bold,’ said the merchant in a tone of peculiar meaning, and louking hes 
steadily in the face. 
‘She understood him. The blood rushed into her cheeks; her eyes 
| flashed with pride. perhaps with indignation ; bac this involuntary move- 
| ment of the blood subsided immediately ; she made no answer, and remain- 
ed thoughtful. Pierre Maragnon deemed his triumph certain when he 
| saw her ponder thus. Concealing hisjoy, and the very strong feeling that 

was already taking possession of his soul, he began again to descant on 
the fate of those wiv become vuns without any special vocation. Though 
his youth aud good looks might have inspired him wiih a certain degree of 
confidence, he had the good sense not to make trial of any valgar means of 
seduction ; he said not a word of what was passing in bis heart, but keep- 
ing within due contro! the admiration, mingled with respect and tenderness 
with which the beaaty of Agathe had at once impressed him, he ap- 
plied himself to discussing the possibility of a marriage between a 
| wealthy roturier and the descendant of an illustrious and utterly ruined fa- 
mily. He set forth his own position in precise terms ; it Was prosperous 
Ano orphan from his childhood, he owed to bis own active exertions a for- 
tnne ten times the fee-simple value of the estates of Colobriéres. Agathe 
hearkened, confused, and tempted, not by her heart, but by her reason, 
which told her that after all it would be better to become the wife of a mer- 
cant, thaa to be sbut up for the rest of her days in a nannery. 

“ The little girl had fallen asleep on the lap of ber young aunt All 
was hushed in the old manor. The castellan of Culobrié es, tar from sus- 
pecting the affront with which he was threatened, was fast asleep beside 
his wife, and dreamed of finding under the head of his bed a fine bag of 
| crowns with which he bad the castle repaired, and bought himself anew 
| coat. Madempisellede Colobriéres and Pierre Maragnon tad fall leisare to 
confer together, and when the clock struck midnight, their interview was 
not yetended| Agathe nevertheless had not made up her mind. The 
longer she re flected, the more she felt the impoitince of the consent or 
refusal she was about to pronounce. Pale, oppressed, and trembling, she 
| kept silence, or replied ouly in monosyllables mingled with sighs, to the 
| pressing arguments with which Pierre Maraguon strove to fix her wavering 
| purpose. Batia the course of this long conference he had made immense 
| progress. Mademoiselle de Colobriéres was insensibly coming to treat 
| him as an equal, and more than once she called him tnonsieur. At Jast, un- 

able as yet to decide, she said: 

“ ‘Ju the perturbation into which all this has thrown me, monsieur, | 
cannot come to any decision. 1 want to be alone, to collect my thoughts, 
aud pray to God before I give you sn auswer It is now Jate in the 

| night, and you go away in the morning; well then, as soon as the first 
| s'reak of dawn appears yonder, behind the hi'ls, my resolution will have 
| been taken. If | do not return to meet you, quit this castle immediately, 
| for 1 shali have resigned myself to my Lot.’ 
| «She rose, and Pierre Maragnon replied submissively, but with deep 
| feeling, ‘ Your weal or woe are in your own lands, mademoiselle ; may 
| Heaven inspire you, and bring you bither again to-tno‘rrow morning.’ 
“* Agathe took the sleeping child in her arms and slowly left the room. 
She had to traverse part of the cast!e to reach her chamber. The silence of 
| the night, and the pale moonbeams falling on the disjointed floors, imparted 
to those vast and long uninhabited halls a sad and desolate aspect that 
sank with a chill weight on their spirits. She guzei long around her, as if 
to confirm to hersel! the total ruin of her house, and passed onwards, pon- 
| dering on the haughty penury of her family, and the painful contrast, be- 
| tween euch pinching indigence and the high nobility of descent, which 
washer sole and wolul dower. On entering ker little chamber, she laid 
the child on the bed, and sat down pensively before the prayer desk. Her 
| lamp, which she had left burning, shed but a flickering light on the black- 
ened wood carvings that projected on the sombre face of the walls. The 
ticking of the invisible death watch was heard loudly amid the deep still- 
| ness as the creature pursued ils slow work of destruction on the elaborate- 
ly sculptured oak and walnut. Other slight sounds occasionally interrupted 
| the noise made by the insect, as the hangry mice, running abou! bebind the 











| osity. Most of them represented polite pastoral scenes, in which plump | wainscot, Lrought down the damp crumbling mortar of the old walls. It 


was near the end of October; the approach of winter made itself telt, and 
as the night advanced, a chiller air entered through the dilapidated windows, 
| that made Agathe shiver. The poor girl had suuk on her knees and wished 
| to pray ; but whilst her heart sought to lift itself up towards God, her mind 
| 
} 


was in an endless maze of thought. Like all persors who are burried 
| along by no passions or intense feeling, she vacillated by fear and dou bt 
between two alternatives before her, and dreaded whatever her choice 
might be she should repent of it on the morrow. Had she found more 
sympathy and tenderness in those around ber, family affection would have 
prevailed in that hour of crisis, and she would have |)-thought ber of the 
affliction and shame which a mesalliance would cast on her house. But 
the baron took no great interest in her fate, all his sto ‘+k of affectionate leel- 
ings being engrossed bythe little prattlers whose numbers grew with every 
year. When all bis pretty brood was gambolling shout him, he used to 
fall intoa reverie, like the woodman in the tale of Little Poncet, and cal- 
culated how mach more easily he should rear his bantiings when he should 
have got rid of poor Agathe “ The baroness was a good soul, but her dis- 
tressed condition rendered her selfish, aud forced ber upon a system of 
ways and means, which, in any one of a less kindly nature, would have sor- 
did scheming. Mademoiselle de Colubriéres plainly fe't all this, and it 


‘| was this humiliating and painful certainty, that made her cc ntemplate with- 


out dread the rage and indignation of ber kindred, when tbey should have 
; Still. however, she wavered ; 
and as often in the most important circumstances of !ife, it was a trifling 
| incident that fixed her decision. Whilst she was immersed in her dis- 
tracting thoughts, and was observing with alarm the faint iwilight that al- 
ready began to steal upon the horizon, the c¢! Wd moved uneasily on the 
bed and sighed in some at pleasant dream Avathe went to her, raised hea 
gently on the pillow, and Kissed her s fit cheeks, bathing m with tears. 
This woke the child, who instinctively put ber arm round her aunt's new k, 
1} muttering,‘ Show me all you b yueht last nig! tol the merchant, aun’ ’ 

s “<7 did not buy anything,’ said Agathe. ‘Come, my dear. go to sleep. 
Or shall I take you back to the other room, to you! brothers and sisters 7 
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« «No, f will stay where | am,’ said the child looking round her; ‘ mam- 
ma promised me this rvvin should be miue, because L am the eldest.’ 

““* Ha! aud sie tuld you you should have it soun ?’ 

“* Immediately, when you are gone to the nunnery,’ said the child with 
the naif setfisaness which children carry inte all their litte schemes. 

«To the ouaaery !—1 will not go!—and | leave you my chamber, Ea- 
phemie,’ said Madimvise!le de Colobriéres starting ap. 

“ The child sank back un the pillow and was asleep again in a moment. 
Agathe took trom the drawer, that contained her all, her little enamelled 
cross and her prayer Dook, opened ber dvor sofily, traversed the castle with 
firm and rapid steps, aud weat down iato the courtyard. Pierre Maragnon 
had been waiting since the first glimpse of daybreak with his eyes bent on 
the grea’ door. Dvoubuess he bad trembled io his soul at the thoaght that 
it weuld uot open again, for his pale and haggard looks told of an anxious 
night. At the sight of Mademoiselle de Colobriéres he grew still paler, 
and then the bluod rushed from his heart to his head with a revulsion of 
pride and joy; but instantly overcoming his violent emotion he advanced 
and said quietly with as much respect as thoagh he were addcessing a 
queen, * Madempiselle, we are just abuut to start if you please; in four 
hours you will be in Antibes, and you will then let me know your further 
communis.’ 

““* 1 am ready, monsieur,’ said Agathe, in a low voice, modestly but firm- 
ly; ‘but instead of going direct to Antibes, we must pass through the vil- 
lage of St. Peyre, aud stup there an hoar’ 

“The mules were already laden, and the two men who had charge of 
them had drawn them up iu line outside the castle yard. A tail young man, 
the same whom Agathe bad seen asleep, with his gao in reach of his band, 
on the preceding evening, was in the saddle keeping discreetly vut of ear- 
shot; his iikeness to Pierre Maraguon told plaiuly that tuey were of the 
same blood and bure the same pbame. At a sign from the merchant, 
little caravan began to march. Agathe was still im the hall, looking at a 
heap ot silks, laces, and other goods, neatly arranged on the sill in the deep 
recess of a window. Over ail these fine things, and placed io a manner to 
strike the eye at once, Was a paper, on which was written: From Made- 
moiselle de Colobriéres Tue little purse contuining the six livres fifteen 
sous, the baruness’s eivings, lay under the paper. * Lt is your wedding 
present, Madempiselle; | have takeu the liberty of making it in your name,’ 
saia the merchant. 

“« The poor children will have new clothes for once in their lives !’ mur- 
mured Agathe, thanking Pierre Maragnon with a look. Then she said, 
hurriedly, * Let us begoue.’ 

“ The merchant led up bis saddle horse, a powerful animal, fit to carry 
the four sons of Aymon, placed Mademoiselle de Colobriéres on the croupe, 
mounted, and set off at a round trot, ‘Ihe caravan was already out of sight 
beyond a turn of the read, bul the tramp of the mules and the tinkling of 
their bells were audible, 

“ When they reached the foot of the bill, and before they entered the 
tortuous ruad leading away from Colobriéres, Agathe turned back and looked 
her last on the castle of her fathers, Lt was a look full of sorrow and fond- 
ness that poigaaatly basoke all the feelings of her soul. ‘ Farewell!’ she 
mentally ejaculated, * farewell noble abode, whence poverty expels me ! 


Had | been allowed to pass my cheerless existence within the shelter of | 


those raived walls—had | been lefi a little place by my father’s hearth, and 
a right to sit at ‘he scanty table where I should not. perhaps, have always 
found my daily bread, [ would aot have forsaken my family ani renounced 
my name.’ 

“* Her tears flowed silently as she thought thus; she wiped them away 
with one band, whilst the other instinctively clang to Pierre Maragnon’s 
arm, with a close aud timorous grasp. The merchant, prond as a monarch, 
rode with bead erect and a glad heart, thinking of the happiness and the 
honour that awaited him Once out of sight of the castle of Colobr éres he 
put his horse to a walk, and took the liberty to ask Agathe if she had any 
particular purpose in going to St. Peyre, 

“« The purpose of being married to you this very day,’ was her reply. 

“ The heart of Pierre Maraznon thrilled at the words. Ln his eestasy he 
Was near raising to bis lips the small band that grasped his green ratteen 
sleeves; but checking himself, he only replied in the most respectful tone : 


‘Idurst not bave taken it upon me to press you on this subject, Made- | 


muiselle ; aid yet I felt that the most proper course you could take was not 
to postpone the honour you intend to do me; your determination delights 
me. If you piease, we will allow my people to proceed slowly, and we will 
ride on befure them.’ 

** Yes,’ said Agathe, ‘ that is well thought of; we should be at St. Peyre 
before the bour of mass’ 

“The metchant set spurs to his horse, and tarning off from the road, rode 
across the fields, by which means he had soon outstripped the Caravan, 
which was proceeding steadily in a sunken way, 80 deep that ill-disposed 
persons might bave lain there in ambush, Agathe, frighiened a litile by 
the brisk pace of the horse, drew up her smali feet under ber petticoat, and 
clupg with both arms to her companion, who at that moment looked not 
unlike Pierre of Provence carrying off the fair Maguelone 

_ * It was about seven ia the morning when the young couple arrived in 
front of tue church of St Peyre. The sacristan had already og the first 
matin bell, but the village population were in the fields, and there were 


ouly two or three old wen about the church, basking in the sun. ‘The mer- | 


chant fastened his horse to the palings of the priest’s litle garden, and ac- 
companied Mademviselle de Colobriéres into the church, where both knelt 
down at the entrance of the lonely nave. Agathe, then making a sign to 
Pierre Maraguon to wait for her, went into the sacristy, where she tound 
the cuwré putting his robes, assisted by the lad who was to aid in the 
performance of the mass. He was a young priest, tolerably weli read ; a 
man of tolerant piety and great virtue. Occasionally, in visiting his par 
ishiovers, be had called ai the castle of Colobriéres, and Agathe was well 
known to bim. ; 

“* The blessing of heaven be on you, mademoiselle;’ he exclaimed, as 
Agathe advanced to him pale and trembling. ‘Has any thing untoward 
happened at Col. briéres ?’ 

*“* No, Monsieur te Curé;’ she replied, ‘ it is myself the matter concerns, 
and [am come to beg you will hear my confession immediately.’ 

“The cuié, mach astonished, motioned to his clerk to retire, and sat 
down, after having closed the door of the sacristy, Mademoiselle de Colo- 
briéres then Kneti down, and af er relating what ha! oceurred on the pre- 
ceding Hight, she (old him the resolution she had taken, and the purpose for 
which she was come. he case was novel and embarrassing. Made- 
Moiselle de Culobriéres was an orphan, and had attained her majority, so 
that she could dispose of her own hand; nevertheless, her family was 
legally empvwered \o resist sach 8 mesalliance as she was about to make. 
Besides this, it was necessary to fuifil the previous formalities required by 
the ecelesiasiical jaws in all bu: eXtraordinary cases. The good priest re- 
fused at first, hopicg, peruaps, that Agathe would abandon her iatention, 
and allow him to cunvey her back quietly and without scandal to Culo- 
brisres. But aovn the first word he uuered to that effect, she rose and said, 
resolutely, No, Monsicur le Curé, 1 did not take this step with the inten- 
tion of alterwards receding, 1 will go with Pierre Maragnon wherever he 
chooses to take me, and he wiil marry me when it shail p!ease him; bat 
C18 for you :natier of conscience to let me depart thue. Siuce | am resolved 
to go With him, were it pot better he should take me away as his wile and 
hot as his mistress? Alas! if we both commit such a faull, it will be sorely 
against cur will.’ 

“ This way uf putting the case alarmed the curé. He was a truly religi- 
ous man, of a \imorous conscience, but of an upright and decided character. 
Masemviselie, he said, after some reflection; ‘1 consent to marry you; 
Gol in his iercy grant that you may tive aferwards without regret and 
reiwnorse ! Afier the ceremony, | wil: goand see M. le Baron de Colobriéres. 
No doubt they are searching for you at this moment, and any surmise will 
have been adopied by your family rather than a suspicion of what is actually 
ocurring. 1 will intercede tor you, but I fear it will be without avail. For 
the last time, I entreat you ‘o reflect: are yon fully resolved thus to forever 
separate froin your family, who will never think of you, perhaps, without 
anger and shame 7?’ 

** My greatest desire is that they may forgive me,’ replied Agathe, with 
Mournoful veiermiuation; ‘dut L do not hope they will, Monsieur Je Caré ; 
and when [ lett Colob: eres, I knew well it was for over.’ 

_ “ Thecué motioned to ser to kneel down again, and after praying with 
her and duly accomplishing all that should precede the religious ceremony, 
he told her to go and wait tur him in the church, and meanwhile to send 
Pierre Maraguon to him. The little clerk went by the priest’s desire and 
fetched two of the old men who were Sitting in the pore h, to act as witnes- 
Ses; ania quirer ofan hour afterwards Pierre M ragnon and Agathe de 


Colubriéres were marred, Ou coming out of church they met the whole 

Caravan which had just arrived, and Pierre going up to the voung man we | 
Have seen helure, said \o him, with a face beaming with proud joy as he 

pointed to Agathe. * Take her han +. Jac ques; she is your sister.’ 


P “ That same afiernoon, whilst the new married couple were on their road 
for Marseilles, the curé proceede@ to Colobriéres. The baron and his wile 
Were still busy with conjectures: they bad found Agathe’s wedding pr 
sents on the window-ledge, but could not tell what to make of them. and 
their wiis were perplexed witha host of conjectures, none of which ap- 
proached the truth, Wher the curé bad given a plain statement of the inate 


the baron burst into paroxysms of rage and indignation, and the baroness | 


shed tears. In spite of her natural gentleness and indulgent disposition, the 


good lady was also incensed against her sister-in-law, and cried out in a 
comicai transport of anger and distress: ‘ Mademoiselle de Colobriéves the 
wile of Pierre Maragnou! ‘That she should have been guilty of the weak- 
ness wd loviug him is what I might, perhaps, conceive; bat marry him— 
never ! 

“The Baron de Colobriéres renounced his sister Agathe, cursed her, and 
expressly forbade that her name should ever be uttered in his presence.— 
After this solemn declaration he had a bhoufire made of brushwood in the 
great court, and when it was well lighted, he sternly flung Agathe’s presents 
tuto the blaze. ‘The baroness sighed piteously when she saw the brave tis- 
sues vanishing in the flames, and mentally computed the number of new 
dresses that might have been made out of what was soon but a handful of 
ashes. “But she knew her husband too well to venture on the least remon- 
strance ; she knew that the worthy man would rather have seen his chil- | 
dren clad in lambskins, like the pictures of little St Joho, than decked in | 
garments made of Pierre Maragnon’s weddivg presents. With a heavy 
heart, she locked up the six livres fifteen sous which had been found un- 
touched in the purse; and considering that all this disaster had come of the 
unlucky wish to spend her savings, she made a vow that she would be wiser 
in future. Agathe’s example, moreover, was a waruing to her respecting 
ber daughters. None of the first five saw their eighteenth year under the | 
paterval roof, but were shat up iv a Dunnery, and had made the last vows 
long before the age when their aunt had chosen to marry a roturier ratber 
than take the veil.’—Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF ‘a GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.’ 
{ 


Perhaps the leading authors of the age may be divided into three classes: | 
Ist, Dhose who have writtea avowedly aud eutirely tur the few. 2dly, | 
Those who have written principally for the many. And, 3dly, Those who 
have sought their audience in both classes, and have succeeded in forming, 
tu some extent, at once an exuteric and an esvteric schoul of admirers. Of 
the first class, Coleridge and Wordsworth are the most distinguished speci- 
mens Scott aud Dickens stand at the head of the second; and Byron and 
Bulwer are fucile principes ot the thid, Both these last named writers | 
commenced their career by appealing \o the sympathies of the multitude ; | 
but by and bye, either satiated by their too easy success, or driven onward | 
by the rapid and gigantic progress of their owa minds, they aimed at higher | 

tuings, and sought, nor sought in vain, a more select audience. Byron’s 
| tind, in itself essentially unspeculative, was f»rced upwards apon those | 
| ragged and dangerous tracts of thought, where he bas gathered the rarest of | 
| his beauties, by intimacy with Shelley, by envious emulation of bis Lake 
| contemporaries, and, above ail, by the pale haud of his misery, unveiling } 
| to him heights and depths in his nature and genius, which were previously | 
| unknown aud unsuspected, and beckoning him ovward through their grim | 
{and shadowy regions. He grew, at once, and equally, in guilt, misery, 
| and power, Au iutruder too, on domains, where some other thinkers had 
long fixed their calm and permanent dwelliug, his appearauce was the most 
startling. Here was a dandy discussing the great questions of natural avd 
moral evil; a rove in silk stuckings meditat ng suicide, and mouthing blas- | 
phemy on an Alpine rock; a brilliant aud popular wit and poet, setting | 
| Spinoza to music, and satirizing the principalities and powers of heaven, as | 
| bitterly as he had dune the bards and reviewers of earth. Into thuse giddy 
} and terrible heights where Milton had entered a permitted guest, iu privi- 
| lege of virtue ; where Goetbe bad walked in like a passiouless and prying 
cherub, forgetting to worship in his absorbing desire to know; and ov 
which Shelley was wrecked aud stranded, in the storm of his fauatical an 
belief; Byrou is upborne by the presumption aud the despair of bis mental 
' 
| 
| 

















misery. Unable to see through the high walls which bound and beset our 
limited facuities and litte lite, he cau at least dash his bead against them 
Hence, in * Mantred,’ ‘Cain,’ ‘Heaven and Earth,’ and * ‘fhe Vision ot 
Judgment,’ we have him calling upon the higher minds of his age to be as 
miserable as he was, justas he bad, in his first poems, addressed the same 
sad message, less energetically, and less earnestly, \o the community a 
large. And were it not anspeakably painful to coutemplate a noble mind 
engaged in this profitless ‘ apostleship ot affection,’ this thankless gospe! o1 
| proclamation to men, that because they are miserable, it is their duty te be | 
| come More Bu ; that because they are bad, they are bound to be worse; we 
| night be moved to laughter by its striking resemblance to the old story ot 
the tox who had lost his tail. 

In the career of Bulwer, we find a faint yet traceable resemblance to that 
jot Byron. Like him, he began with wit, satire, and persiflage. Like him. | 
he affected, for a season, a melodramatic earnestaess. Like him, he was at | 
' 
} 
| 


last stung into genaiue sincerity, aud shot upwards into a higher spbere 

of thought and teeling. ‘The three periods in Byron’s history, are distinctly 
| marked by the three works, ‘ English Bards,’ ‘Childe Harold,’ and ‘ Cain. 
| So‘ Pelbam,’ ‘ Eagene Aram,’ aud ‘ Zanoni,’ accurately mete out the stages | 

in Bulwer’s progress. Minor points of resemblance might be noted be. | 
tween the pair, Both sprang trom the aristocracy ; and one, at least, was 
prouder of what he deduced frum Nurman blood, than from nature. Bul- 
wer, like Byroa, is adistinguished dandy. Like him, too, he has been se- 
parated from his wile. Like him, he is liberal in his politics. And while 
Byron, by way of doing penance, threw his jaded system into the Greek 
| war, Bulwer bas with better result leaped inte a tub of cold water! 

Point and brilliance ate at once perceived tu be the leading qualities of 
Bulwer’s writing. His style is vicious from excess of virtue, weak from | 
repletion of streugth. Every word is a point, every clause a beauty, the | 
close of every sentence a climax, He is as sedulous of his every streke, as | 
if the effect of the whole depended upoa it. His pages are all sparkling 
with minute and insulated splendours, not suffused with a uniform and 
sober gluw, nor shown in the reflected ligut of one solitary and sur- 
passing beauty. Some writers peril their reputation upon one long difficult 
leap, aud itaccomplished, walk on at their leisure. With others, writing 
is a succession of hops, steps, aud jumps. This in general is productive ot 
a feeling of tediam, Jt teases and fatigues the mind of the reader. It is 
like crying perpetually upon a hearer, who is atteuding witb all his might, 
to atlend more carelully, It at once wearies and provokes, insults the 
reader, and betrays a fear of conscious weakness un the part of the author 
ifin Balwer’s writings we weary less than iu others, it is owing to the | 
arustic skill with which he intermingles his points of humour with those 
of sententious reflection or vivid narrative All is point; but the point 
perpetua!ly varies from gay to grave, from lively to severe; including in 
it raillery and reasouing, light dialogue and earnest discussion, bursts of 
political feeling aud raptures of poetical description; bere a sarcasm, almost 
worthy of that ‘ inspired monkey,’ Voltaire, aud there a passage of pensive 
grandeur, which Rousseau might have writien iu his tears. To keep up 
this perpetaal play of varied excellence, required at once great vigour, 
and great versatility of talents; for Bulwer never walks ‘brough his part, 
never proses, is never tame, aud seidum indeed substitutes sound for sense, 
or mere fummery for force aud fire. He generally writes his best; and 
our great quarrel, indeed, with him is, that he is too abilormly erect in the 
stirrups, too consious of himself, of bis exquisite mauagement, of his 
complete equipment, of the speed with which be devours the dust; and 
seldom exhbivits the careless grandeur of one who is riding at the pace of 
the whirlwind, with perfectself oblivion, and with perlect security. 

Bulwer reminds us jess of ap Euglishman Frenchitied, than ofa French- 
man partially Anglicized. The original powers aud teudencies of his 
mind, his eloquence, wit, seuiments, aud feelings, his talents and his 
vpinions, his taste and style, are those of a modern Frenchman. But 
these, long subjected to Euglish influences, and long trained to be candi- 
dates for an English popularity, have been modified aud altered from their 
native bent. In all his writings, however, you breathe a foreign atmos 
phere, and fiad very slight sympathy with the habits, manners, or tastes of 
his nalive couutry. No. Zanoni alone, of his beroes, is cutoff from country, 
as by achasm, or if held tv it, held vnly by ties, which might with equal 
strength biad bim to other plauets; all his leading characters, whatever 
their own pretensions, or whatever their creator may assert of them, are 
in reality citizens of the world, aud have 20 more genuine relation to the 
land whence they spring, than have the winds, which linger not over its 
loveliest laudscapes, and hurry past itg most endeared aud consecrated 
spots) Eugene Aram is not an Euglishiman ; Rienzi is hardly an Italian. 
Bulwer is perbaps the first instauce of a great vovelist obtaining populari'y 
without a particle of natiouality in his spirit Or la his writings. We do 
not question his attachment to bis own principles tn his native country ; 
but of that tide of national prejudice, which Barns says, ‘shall boil on in 
his breast till the fuvdgates uf life sbut in eternal rest,’ he betrays not one 
drop. His novels might all have appeared as translations trom a foreign 
language, and bave jost but little of their interest or verisimiliiude. This 
is the more remarkable, as bis reign exactly divides the space between 
| that of two others. who have obtained boundless fame, greatly in conse 
| quence of the very quality, in varied forms, which Bulwer lacks. Scout’s 
| { Scotland, Dickens’ knowledge and love of London, 
Bulwer’s intense cosmopol anism, and idea! 


} 
} 











knowledge and love « 
siand in curioas antithesis to 
indifference. 

Akin to this, and connected eiber as cause or as effect with it, is 
1 certain dignified independence of thought and feeling, inseparable from 
the motion of Bulwer’s mind [le is not a great original thinker; on no 
one sabject can he be called profound, buton all, be thinks and speaks for 
himeelf, He belongs to no school either in literature or ia pt litics, and he 


| 


has created no schoul. He is too proud for a Radical, and too wide-mind- 
ea fora Tory. He is too definite and decisive to belong to the mystic 
school of letters; too impetavus and impalsive to cling to the classical ; too 
liberal to be blind to the beauties of either. He has attained, thus, an 
insulated and original position, and may be viewed asa separate nor yet 
a small! estate, in our intellectual realm. He may take up for motto, ‘ Nul- 
lius jurare addictus in verba magistri ;’—he may emblazon on his shield 
Desdichado. Some are torn by violence from the sympatbies and attach- 
ments of their native soil, without seeking to take root elsewhere; others 
are early transplanted, in heart and intellect, io other countries; a few, 
again, seem born, rooted up, and remain so for ever. To thia last class we 
conceive Bulwer to belung. In the present day, theedemand for earnest- 
ness, in its leading minds, has become incessant and imperative. Men 
speak of it as if it bad been lately erected into a new test of admission 
into the privileges alixe of St Siephen’s and of Parnassus. A large and for- 
midable jury, with Thomas Carlyle for foreman, are diligently occupied in 
trying each new aspirant, as well as back spering the old, on this question ; 
‘ Earnest orasham? Heroic or hearsay? Under which king, Bezonian? 
speak, or die.’ Concerning this cry fur earnestness, we can only say, en 
passant, that it is not, stricily speaking, new, but vld; as old, surely, as that 
great question of Deborah’s to recreant Renben,—‘ Why akodest thou 
among the sheep-folds to hear the bleating of the flocks?’ or that more 
awful query of the ‘Tishbite’s—* How long halt ye between two opinions ? 
That itis, in theory, arobust trath, and sometimes, in application, au ex- 
aggeration and a fallacy; and that, unless preceded by the words ‘ enlight- 


} ened’ and ‘virtuous,’ earnestness isa quality no more intrinsically admira- 
‘ble, nay, as blind and brutal, as the rush ofa bull upon his fueman, or as 


the foaming fury ofa madman. Bulwer is not, we fear, in the full sense 
of the term, an earnest Man: nay, we have heard of the great modern pro- 
phet of the quality, prosouncing him the most thoroughly false man of th 

age; and another, oi the same scliool, christens him ‘a double distilled 
scent-bottle of cant.’ In spite of this, however, we deem him to possess, 
along with much thet is affected, much also that is true, and much that is 
deeply sympathetic sincerity, arthough no devouring fire of purpose has 
hitherto filled his being, or been seen to glare in hiseye. And, as we hinted 
before, his later writings exhibit sometimes in moeurafal and melancholy 
forms,--a growing depth and truth of feeling. Few, indeed, can even 


| sportively wear for a long time, the yoke of genius, without its iron enter- 


ing into the soul, and eliciting thatcery which becomes immortal. 

Bulwer, as a novelist, has, from a compound of conflicting and imported 
materials, reared to himself an independent stracture. He has united ma- 
ny of the qualities of the fashionable novel, of the Godwiu philosophical no- 
vel, and of the Waverley tale. He has the levity and thoroughbred air of 
the first ; much of the mental anatomy and philosophical! thought which of- 
ten overpower the narrative in the second; and a portion of the dramatic 
liveliness, the historical interest, and the elaborate costnme oi the third.— 
If, on the other hand, he is destitute of the long, solemn, overwhelming 
swell of Godwin’s style of writing, and of the variety, the sweet, natural, 
and healthy toae of Scott’s, be has some qualities peculiar to himself, — 
point, polish—at times a Classical elegance—at limes a barbaric brilliance, 
and a perpeiual miat of short senteutious reflections,—compact, rounded, 
and shining as new-made sovereigns. We know pv novelist from whose 
wiitings we could extract so many striking sentences containing fine 
thoughts, chased ia imagery, ‘ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The wise 


| dom of Scott's sage reflections is homely but commonplace; Godwin beats 


guild thin, and you gather his philusophical acumen rather from the whole 
conduci aud toue ot the story, and his commentary upon it, than irom single 


| aud separate thoughts, Dickens, whenever he moralizes in bis Own per- 


suu, becomes insutierably tame and feeble. But it is Bulwer's boauty that 
ue abounds iv fine, though not far gleams of insight; and it is his fault that 
sometimes, while watching these, he allows the story to staud still, or to 
drag heavily, aud sinks the character of novelist in that of brilliant essay- 
writer, of inditer of Smart moral and political apothegms. In fact, his works 
are tuo varied and versatile, They are not novels or romances so much as 
compounds of the newspaper article, the essay, the political squib, the gay 
aud rapid dissertation; which, along with the necessary ingredients of fic- 
tion, combine to form 2 junction, without constitating a true artistic 
whole 

Keserving a few remarks upon one or two other of his works till after- 


' wards, we recur to ine three which seem to typify the stages of his pro- 


gress; ‘Pelham,’ * Eugene Aram,’ and ‘ Zanoni.’ ‘ Pelham,’ like ‘ Anas. 


 tasius,’ begins with a prodigious atfectation of wit, For several pages the 


r -ading is as gay and as wearisome as a jest book. You sigh for a simple 
seuteuce, aud would willingly dig even for dulness as for hid trea- 
sure. [he wit, tov, is not an irrepressible and involuntary issue, like 
that from the teeming brain of Hood; it is an artificial and forced 
flow; and the author and his reader are equally relieved, when the 
ciear path of the tale breaks away from the luxuriant slrubbery in 
whicb it is at first buried, and strikes into more oper and elevated 
grouud. It is the same with ‘ Anastasius,’ but ‘Pelham, we must ad- 
iit, does got reach those heights of tenderness, of nervous description, and 
of solemu moralizing, which have rendered the other, the prose ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and something better. It is, at most, a series, or rather string, of clever, 
dashing, disconnected sketches ; and the moral problem it works out seems 
to be no more than this, that, under the corsets of a dandy, there sometimes 
beats a heart, 

Iu ‘ Eugene Aram,’ Buiwer evidently aims at a higher mark; and, in his 
own opinion, with considerable success. We gather his estimate of this 
work from the fact that he inscribes a laboured and glowing panegyric on 
Scott with the words, * The Author of Eugeve Aram.’ Now, probably be 
would exchange this for ‘The Author of Zanoni.’ Nor should we, at least, 
nor, we think, the public, object to the alieration. ‘Eugene Aram’ seems, 
to us as lamentable a perversion of taleni as the literatare of the age has 
exhibited. It is one of those works in which an unfortanate choice of sub- 
ject neutralizes eloquence, genins, and even interest. Li is with it as with the 
‘Curse of Kehama,’ and the ‘ Ceaci,’ where the more splendid the decora- 
tions which surround the disgusting object, the more disgusting it becomes, 
It is, at best, deformity jewelled and euthroned. Not content with the na- 
live difficulties of the subject—tbe triteuess of the story—its recent date— 
its dead level of certainty—the author has, in a sort of daring perversity, 
created new difficulties for himself to cope wiihal. He has not bid the real 
pallid murderer to sit to his pencil, and trasted for success to the severe ac- 
curacy of the portraiture. Him he has spirited away, and has substituted 
the most fantastic of all human fiends, resembling the more bideous of he- 
raldic devices, or the more unearthly of fossil remains. Call him rather a 
graft from Godwin’s Falkland, upon the rough reality of the actual ‘ Eugene 
Aram ;’ for the worst of the matter is, that, aller fabricating a being en- 
tirely new, he is compelled, st last, to clash him with the old pettifogging 
murderer, ti!l the compound monstrosity is complete and intolerable. The 
philosopher, the poet, the lover, the sublime victim fighting with ‘ more de- 
vils than vast hell can hold,’ sinks in the trial scene, where precisely he 
should have risen up like a ‘ pyramid ot fire,’ into a sophister so mean and 
shallow, that you are reminded of the toad into which the lost aaotenget 
dwindled his giant stature. The morality, too, of the lale, seems to us de- 
testable. The feelings with which you rise from its perusal, or, at least, 
with which the author seems to wish you to rise, are of regret aod indigna- 
tion, that, for the sin ot an hour, such a noble being should perish, as if 
he would insinuate the wisdom of quarrel (how vain!) with (hose austere 
and awtul laws, by which moments of crime expand into centuries of pun- 
ishment! It is not wonderful that, in the struggle wiih suck self made dif- 
ficulties, Bulwer has been defeated. The wonder is, that be has been able 
to cover his retreat amid such a cloud of beauties; and to attach an inter- 
terest, almost human, and even profound, to a being whom we cannot, in 
our wildest dreams, identify with mankind. The whole ‘ale is One of 
those hazardous experimenis which have become so common of late years, 
in which a scan'y sUccess is sought at an infinite peril ; like a wild flower, 
of no great worth, snatched by a hardy wanderer, from the very jaws of 
danger and death. We notice in it, however, with pleasure, the oe 
that early levity which marked bis writing, the shooting germ of a nobler 
purpose, and an air of sincerity fast becoming more than ap ar. | a 

In saying that ‘ Zanoni’ is our chief favourite among Bulwer's writings, 
we consciously expose ourselves to the charge of paradox. if We err, 
bowever, on this matier, we err in company wilh the author himself; and, 
we believe, with all Germany, and with many enlightened enthusiasts at 
home. We refer, too, in our approbation, more (0 he spirit than to the ex- 
ecution of the work. Asa whole, asa broad and brilliant picture of a pe- 
riod, atd its bero, ‘ Rienzi’ is perl#ps his greatest work, and . that shield, he 
may held up against all his enemies” * The Last Days of Pompeii,’ om the 
other hand, is calculated to enchant classical scholars, and the book glows 
like a cinder trom Vesuvius, and most gorgeously are the reelings of that 
fiery drunkard depi: ted Phe ‘ Last of the Barons,’ again, as a Cautious, 
yet skilful filling ap of the vast skeleton ot Shakspeare, is attractive to all 
who relish English story But we are mis'aken, if in that class who love to 
see the Unkuown, the invisible, and the Eternal, looking m upon them, 
through the loops and windows of the present; whose foulsteps turn Instinct- 
ively towards the thi k, and the d irk places of tbe ‘wilderness of this 
world.’ or who, by deep disappointment, or svlemn sorrow, have been 
driven to take up their permanent mental abode upon the perilous verge of 
the unseen world, if‘ Zanou’ do not, on such, exert a mightier spell, and 
lines be not more sweetly attuned, than auy other of this writer's 


to their teet 


nate It is a book not to be read in the drawing-room, bat in the fields— 
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not in the sunshine, but in the twilight shade—not in the sunshine, unless 
indeed that sunshive bas been saddened, and sheathed by a recent sorrow. 
Then will its wild and mystic measures, its pathos, and its grandeur, steal 
in like music, aod mingie with the soul’s emotions; till, like music, they 
seem a part of the soul itself, 

No term has been more frequently abused than that of a religious novel. 
This, as commonly employed, describes an equivocal birth, if not a monster, 
of which the worst and most pupular specimen, is * Ca@lebs in Search of a 
Wile,’ where a pertpct and pertectly insipid gentleman goes out in search 
of, and succeeds in fioding a perfect aad perfectly insipid lady. It is amu- 
siug to see how its authuress deals with the fictitious part of her book. Hold- 
ing it with a half shudder and at arm’s-length, as she might a phial of poi- 
son, She pours in the other and the other infusion of prose criticism, com- 
mon-place moralising, sage aphorism, &c., till it is fairly diluted down to her 
standard of utility and safety. But a religious novel, in the high and true 
sense of the term, is a noble thought: a parable or solemn truth, some great 
moral law, written out as it were in flowers: a principle, old as Deity, 
wreathed in beauty, dramatised in action, incarnated in life, purified by sul- 
fering and death. And we confess that to this ideal, we know no novel in 
this our country, that approaches so near as‘ Zanoni.’ An intense spiritual 
ity, a yearling earnestness, a deep religious feeling, lie like the ‘soft sha- 
dow of an angel’s wing,’ upon its every page. ts beauties are not of the 
* earth earthy.’ Its very faults, cloudy, colossal, tower above our pe'ty 
jadgment- seats, towards some higher tribunal 
_ Best of all is that shade of mournful grandeur which rests upon it. Grant- 
ing all its blemishes, the improbability of its story, the occasional extrava- 
gance of its language, let it have its praise, for its pictures of love and grief, 
of love leading its votaries to sacrifice stupendous privileges, and reminding 
you of that which made angels resign their starry humes for the ‘ daughters 
of men ;’ and of a grief, too deep for tears, too sacred for lamentatiun, the 
grief which he icreuseth that increaseth knowledge, the grief which not 
earthly immortality, which death only can cure. The tears which the most 
beaanfal aud melting close of the tale wrings from our eyes, are not those 
which wet the pages of ordivary- novels: they come froai a deeper source; 
and as the lovers are united in death, to part no mure, triumph blends with 
the tenderness with which we witness the sad yetgloriousunion Bulwer, 
in the last scene, bas apparently in bis eye the conclusion of the ‘ Revolt of 
Islam,’ where Laon and Laone, springing in spirit from the funeral-pile. 
are united in a happier region, in the ‘calm dwellings of tue mighty dead,’ 
where on a fairer landscape rests a ‘holier day,’ and where the lesson awaits 
them, that 

‘ Virtue though obscured on earth, no less 
Sarvives all mortal change, in lasting loveliness.’ 


Amid the prodigious number of Bulwer’s cther productions, we may 
mention one or two ‘ dearer than the rest.’ The ‘ Student,’ from its discon: 
nected plan, and the fact that the majority of its papers appeared previously, 
has seemed to many a mere published portfolio, if not an aimless collection 
of its author's study-sweepings. This, however, is not a fair or correct es- 
timate of its merits. Jtin reality contains the cream of Bulwer's periodical 
writings And the New Monthly Magazine, during his editorship approach- 
ed our ideal of a pertect Magazine; combining as it did impartiality, vari- 
ety, and power, His ‘Conversations with an Ambitious Student in ill 
health,’ though hardly equal to the dialogues of Plato, contain many rich 
meditations and criticisws, suspended rouud a simple and affecting story. 
The word ‘ ambitious,’ however, is unfortunate ; fur what student is not, and 
should not be ambitious? To study, is to climb ‘ higher still, and higher, 
like a cloud of fire.’ Talk of an ambitious chamois, or of an ambitious lark, 
as lief as of av ambitious student. 

The allegories in the ‘ Student,’ strike us as eminently fine, with glimpses 
of a more creative imagination than we can find in any of his writings. 
save ‘Zanoni’ We have often regretted, that the serious allegory, unce 
too much affected, is now almost obsolete. Why should it be so? why 
should not more heads be laid down upon John Bunyan’s pillow, to see 
more visions and dream more dreams? Shall truth no more have its 
mounts of transfiguration? Must Mirza no more be overheard in his so- 
liloquies? And is the road to the ‘ Den,’ lost forever? We trust, we trow 
not. In the ‘ Student,’ too, occurs his far famed attack upon the anonymous 
in periodical writing. Wedo not coincide with him in this. We do not 
think that the use of the anonymous either could, or should be relinquished 
It is, to be sure, in some measare relinquished, as it is. The tidings ut the 
authorship of any article of cunsequence, in a Review or Magaz'ne, often 
now pass wiih the speed of ligbtoing, through the literary world, till ii is 
as well known 1n the book shop of the country town, or the post-office of 
the country village, as in Albemarle or George street 

But, in the first place, the anonymous forms a very profituble exercise for 
the acuteness of our young critics, who become, through it, masters in the 
science of inierna) evidence, and learn to detect the fine Roman hand of 
this and the other writer, even in the strokes of his t’s, and the dots of his 
i’s. Besides, secondly, the anonymous forms for the author am ideal char. 
acter, fixes bim in an ideal position as it were, projects him out of himeell ; 
and hence 7 writers have surpassed themseives, both in power and 
popularity, while writing under its shelier. So with Swift, in his * ale of 
a Tab ;’ Pascal, Junius, Sydney Smith, Isaac Taylor, Walter Scott; Addi- 
son, too, was never so good as when he put on the short face of the Spec- 
tator. Wilson is never so goud, as when he assumes the glorious alias of 
Christopher North. And, thirdly, the anonymous, when preserved, piques 
the curiosity of the reader, mystities him into interest; and op the other 
hand, sometimes allows a beld and honest writer, to shoot folly, expose 
error, strip fulse pretension, and denounce wrong, with greater safety and 
effect. A time may come, when the anonymous will require to be aban- 

doned ; but we are very doubtful! if that time bas yet arrived. 

In pursuing, at the commencement of this paper, a parallel between By- 
ron and Bulwer, We omitted to note a stage the last in the former's literary 

rogress. Toward the close of his career, his wild shrieking earnestness 

subsided into Epicurean derision. He became dissolved into une contemp- 
tuous and unhappy sneer. Beginning with the satiric bitteraess of ‘ Eng- 
lish Bards,’ he ended with the fiendish gaiety of ‘Don Juan.’ He langhed 
at'first that he ‘might not weep;’ but ultimately this miserable mirth 
drowned his enthusiasm, his heart, and put out the few flickering embers of 
his natural piety. The deep tragedy dissolved in a‘ poor pickle herring,’ 
yet mournful farce. We trust that our novelist will not complete bis re- 
semblance to the poet, by sinking into a satirist. "Tis indeed a pitiful sight, 
that of une who bas passed the meridian of life and reputation, griuning 
back in helpless mockery, and toothless laughter, upun the brilliant way 
he has traversed, but to which he canretura no more We andticipate lor 
Bulwer a better destiny. He who has mated with the mighty spirit, which 
had almost reared again the fallen Titanic form of republican Rome; 
whose genius has travelled ap the Rhine, jike a breeze of music, - stealing 
and giving odour ;’ who in ‘ Paal Clifford,’ has searched some ‘dark bo- 
soms,’ and not in vain, for pathos and for poetry; who ia ‘ Eugland and the 
English,’ has casta rapid but vigorous glance upon the tendencies of our 
wondrous age; who, in his verse, bas so admirably pictured the stages of 
romance in Milton's story; who bas gone a ‘ diver lean and strong,’ after 
Schiller, into the ‘innermost main,’ iifting with a fearless hand, the ‘ veil 
that is woven with Night and with Terror ;’ and in ‘ Zanouni,’ has essay ed 
to relame the mystic fires of the Rosicruciana, and to reveal the dread 
secrets of the spiritual world; must worthily close a career so illustrious. 
May the clouds and mists of cistraction, against which be strove so long, 
not fail, (to use the words of Hall,) ‘to form, at evening, a magpvificeut 
theatre for his reception, and to surround with augmented glories, the lumi- 
nary which they cannot hide !'— Tait’s Magazine. 


_—_—— 
SKETCHES OF BURSCHEN LIPE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Interior of the Student’s Chamber—His Smoking Apparatas—The Poodle 
and the Professor—The Stiefel Fuchs. 


We have always, even before an opportusity was offered us of making 
his acquaintance, had a sort of leaning towards the Bursch. He bore what 
in the days of boyhood we were wont to deem a fabled existence; there 
was to ns an inexplicable charm in all his wild adventures; there was a 
beautiful and poetical halo of romance floating around him. We saw bim 
with slashed doublet, long hair, and open collar, with his sword and his 
trasty dog. and no proud knight of olden time ever possessed half the charm 
with which we invested him. s. 

That romance is now, in some degree, dissipated—such visions usually 
fade into thin air whea we have known the realities; and though we cannot 
regard the student now as a personage possessing the coucentration of al! 
the graces which ever adorned the flower of chivalry, yet we caunot, for 
the life of us, help feeling a strong attachment for him still. Since those 
days, when he was to us but as the undefined and fancifal creation of the 

brain, we have, with him, heard the chimes at midnight, have tasted of his 
hospitality, and felt from his hand the hearty grasp of a warm-hearted friend, 
and, we must confess it, we love him fur his very foibles; they are not many. 
but such as they are, have not failed to become the source of painfal misre- 
presentation to the ignorant tourist and the Cockney scribe ; they have been 
made known to the public through the medium of cull compilations, which 
lay undue stress upon the weak points of his craracter, discuss learnedly the 
terms aud the roles of bis amusements ; bat fail altogether in communicating 
to the reader a single touch of bis real merit. 





ed 


zing in every dwelling with its variegated lamps. 
seum Platz,’ the rich light from a hundred windows flashes on ycur eve as 
you set out with the ‘Iriander’ in quest of adventures, ‘ go gently over the 
stones now.’ 
a devil of a sheet of ice there. 


The student life of Germany has its rough and eccentric side, but it bas 
also many, many points of excellence, from which we might derive a useful 
lesson. in the free atmosphere of his university, despite all the useless 
learning he acquires, ali that knowledge of beer and the schlager, which 
must so soon afterwards be laid aside, the Bursch learns one thing—he 
learns to deport himself as a man; he acquires all the virtues of a manly 
character; he acquires the love of truth and the contempt of danger; he 
learns to despise alike the selfishness of the world, aud the meanness of 
insincerity. 

if we were called upon to choose an epithet which would convey a just 
idea of the character and tempera nent of the German student, we should 
not be at much loss, for there isa word in his own language, which com- 
pletely answers our purpose. The Bursch is essentially, and every bit of 
him a ‘freundlicher man,’ which means not only a friendly, but a good, 
hearty, cordial, lusty surt of fellow, that would stand by one through thick 
and thin, and is wholly divested of any species of affectation or pretence; 
in fact, we cannot avoid the conclusion, that a good specimen of his genius 
would be 

‘ Just the man for Galway.’ 


Some hasty sketches of our student friends, written for amusement, and 
for the purpose of recalling a few pleasant recollections, having been re- 
ceived by the public with much more favour than the manner of their per- 
formance could at all warrant, we cannot but suppose that the subject it- 
self possesses an attraction in the eyes of our readers, too strong to be alto- 
getber diminished by any style, however unfinished, or by any pen, however 
teeble ; and we have, therefore, come to the conclusion, that a few more of 
our recullections of the habits aud manners of the students may not prove 
unacceptable to the reader, who has a fancy for comparing the manner of 
lile at the greatest of the continental universities, with whut he knows ot 
similar institutions at home, and to such of our readers as have never heard 
of the mysieries of Burschenschaft at all, and may, therefore, be inclined to 
exclaim— 

‘ Can such things be 7’ 


we shall merely say, that we have attempted to describe nothing, save 
what we ourselves have either seen or heard— 


‘ worum pars magna fui,’ 


We take it for granted, reader, you have never seen the interior of a Ger- 
man student’s apartment. If you are an Old Trinity man, you will be a 
little surprised ; aud above all, if you have given hostages to the state, which 
in due time you will of course send to those walls of which, doubtless, you 
bave been no undistinguished member. Come along, then, and have a 
peep; you will get a wrinkle which may possibly save you a cool fifty when 
you are furnishing Master Hopeful’s chambers (pipes always except- 


). 
itis a cold, frosty night, about the time of Christmas. ‘The tree’ is bla- 
As we cross the ‘ mu- 


Mind, as we turn this corner by the fountain—there’s always 
Safe over, now we find ourselvesin the 
Unten Strasse’—a street in which, from its proximity to the lecture-rooms, 


the students most do congregate. 


‘Lets pull that bell now ?’ at the private door of the tassel-maker’s shop 


—marked ‘Oben Sweite-stuck!’ 


‘Ha Hanchen! ist der Herr Pagoda zuhause ?’ 
‘Ja meia herr!’ replies the smiling handmaiden ; ‘kommen sie-hinein.’ 
Upa narrow flight of stairs—we go in single file; and having reached 


‘Oben Sweite stock,’ before mentioned, ring for admittance. 


‘Herein !’ shout half a-dozen voices; and in we go. 
* Mind, now, you don't tumble over that big dog in the doorway.’ 
‘ Herr Pagoda, permitus to introduce a friend, who was so delighted with 


our sketches of your goings on here, that he bas come all the way from Ire- 


land to make your acquaintance. So takeachair, old boy, and you may 
say whatever you please in the way of questioning, fur not a soul in the 
room, with the exception of ourselves, undersiands one word of English,’ 

You become now, for the first time, unpleasantly aware—that is, if nota 
smoker yourse!{—that every one about you is inhaling the weed; some in 
the shape of cigars, but more from pipes. The host himself, as you observe, 
wrapped up in a huge dressing gown, and —— on the sofa, has a pipe 
80 long, that the bowl is resting on the ground. That is the chore-cap he 
has gut on his head. 

‘What! that curious-looking little round embroidered skull-cap ! 

‘Yes, my friend. Pitch over that cap, Herr Pagoda.’ 
‘Ha! how beautifully embroidered !—red and gold! 
to bore holes in such a mischievous manner.’ 

Simple reader! these are the marks which the schlager has made when 
the owner of that cap entered the chore. Don’t you recollect what we told 
you, upon a former oecasion, about the iustallation of the foxes. These are 
marks of distinction, and you will scarcely see a student here of any stand- 
ing who has not, at least, halfa dozen ot these to decorate his chore-cap. 

* And do they never wear any other covering on their heads but these 
little caps?’ 

‘ During the season, nothing else.’ They are obliged, however, during 
the day, to conceal these colours, which they do, by putting on a covering 
of black leather, as the university authorities do not permit an open exhi- 
bition ot the chore colours, although they are perfectly aware that all the 
students are divided into chores, yet they wish to make it appear they are 
ignorant of it. 

Your eyes will, by this time, have become accustomed to the atmosphere 
by which you are surrounded; and when, at length, you are able to distin 
guish objects clearly, you will doubtless be a little astonished at the menage 
of the Bursch, 

His room, you see, is a spacious one, but the furniture scanty enough. 
There is neither carpet on the floor nor curtains on the windows. The 
chairs, which are but few in number, are made of walaut-tree ; the conches 
of the same material; and, with the exception of the stove of white or 
ornamented porcelain, and the mirror, there is not an article of furniture in 
the room which you would consider of ten shillings’ value: and yet you are 
in the apartments of arich young Rassian nobleman, the eldest son of the 
present Russian ambassador at London, That curious looking collection of 
black profijes, arranged round the chore ribaud which hangs from the 
wall, has doubtless attracted your attention. Those are the companions 
and personal friends of our host in the chore to which he belongs ; and you 
will scarcely enter a student’s chamber, even of the humblest class, with- 
out seeing a similar display of miniatures ; for it is a curious fact, and speaks 
well for the growth of friendship here, that there is scarcely one student in 
the whole university who has not bad his likeness taken for some friend or 
other. The artist who does those little profiles told us so himself, and we 
have no reason to doubt him. 

‘I think some of my friends in my class ia college would have been 
a little surprised had | asked them to sit for their pictures.’ 

‘Ah! we know nothing in our country of the holy friendship which 
exists among these Bursche, they are brothers in every sense of the 
word.’ 

‘ Excepting always when they slice off each other’s noses, you will cun- 
ningly reply.’ a 
‘ Well, we admit the usage might be as well laid aside ; it is the only 
blot in the German student’s character; but still there is no doubt what- 
ever that the very association in these chores for that ‘ slitting purpose’ of 
which you complaiu, has a tendency to bind them together in bonds of 
friendship, which are indissoluble. They stand by each other like men; 
and it was from this very university, from among these very men trained 
up in such habits, that some of the finest soldiers were supplied—the flower 
of that army which afterwards rescued their coantry from the invader's 
yoke, and drove back the Freuch legions across the Rhine. Look now at 
that magnificent purple glass goblet yonder, with the silver top; that is 
| what they calla ‘deckel glass;’ it is generally a present made by one 
friend to another, and is used on grand occasious for the purpose of drink- 
ing toasts; if yuu examine it narrowly, you will probably see that it bears 
some inscription showing that it is a pledge of ‘freundschaft.’ Observe 
now the long row of pipes, from the silver.mounted meerschaum, with a 
cherry stalk five feet in length, down to the little painted China pipe you 
can carry in your waistcoat pocket; count them for curiosity; let's see— 
one, two, four, nine, fifteen, twenty—ay, five-and-twenty.’ 

‘And has each of the students a number of pipes?’ 

‘Nearly every one.’ The array, possibly, may not be so gorgeous, for 
such pipes as you now see are enormously expensive ; but there are very 
few German students, or Philistines either, who possess a room at all, that 
have not a Jisplay of from ten to twenty at least suspended from the walls 
of ther sitting-room.’ 

* And a Philistine—what may he be?’ 

‘A Philistine to give you the shortest definition, is a generic term, com- 
prising every one who is not a Barsch; it comprehends nobles, burgers, 
bauers, and all sorts and conditions of men. 

‘ His pipe is an essential attribute of the German student, as unfailing a 
solace in the time of sorrow as it adds a zest to all his pleasures. Some of 
these pipes are of extraordinary beauty. being manufactared either of por- 
celain finely painted, or of whitish coloured clay. This latter is known by 


But what ashame 


scription of pipe, which cost from ten to twelve pounds. The principal 
parts of every student’s well appointed pipe are the head, the mouth-piece, 
the stock, and the water sack, The mouth-piece is usually made of amber, 
the ‘stock’ or tube of ebony, juniper, or cherry-tree, as the case may be; 

and the mouth-piece is united to the stock by what is called the schlauch 

which is a portion of the pipe constructed of beautifully wrought elastic 
silk and Indian-rubber.’ 

See now that little vase of coloured glass, that is to be found im every 
student’s chatnber, and it is ‘a dodge’ which would be well worth import- 
ing for the beaefit of the smoking cvleries of our native city. [tis filled 
with spirits of wine, there is a little stopper with a cork at the top, and a 
round tightly wound ball of cotton below, which always is steeped in the 
fiery liquid, and when you light this, it remains ignited long enough to 
supply all the pipes in the room, and this end having been accomplished 
you have nothing to do but to plunge it back again into its original element 

by which the fire is at once extinguished. 

You see that fine, tall, handsome man in the slashed velvet coat, with a 

scar across his upper lip? That is the Senior of the Suabians; he is one, 
of the most distinguished scholars at the university, and is also one of the 
best swordsmen.’ 

* And are these sort of social meetings frequent among the students 1” 

‘ Yes, and they are becoming much more ‘he fashion than they were for- 
merly ; besides the kneipe, where the whole chore usually meet to drink 
beer, there are several clubs, which meet on alterna'e evenings at each 
other’s rooms, and discuss alternately the varivus literary aad political 
topics of the day, and various pipes of tobacco. Cards or dice are never, 

by any chance, seen here; their beverage, tov, is of the very simplest de- 
scliption—a cup of tea or coffee, with au occasional bottle of wine, towards 
midnight, as a wind up, being the whole exteut of their compotation, In 
fact, with the slight exception of smoking pipes, and fighting a due! now 
aud then, we do not know a more highly accomplished or a wore intellec- 
tual being than the German student 

The dog of the student is almost as essential a portion of his equipment 
as his pipe; he patronizes an infinite variety of the canine species, but the 
favourites seem to be the large wolf dogs anc the poodle—of these two 
the poodie is, we must confess, most to our fancy, his intelligence is an- 
common, and his knowing looking eyes peering out from his suit of fleecy 
hosiery, with the closely shaven contour of binder parts, aud his tittle 
stump of a tail, give the poodle a very comical appearance indeed. The 
Bursch very often has a chair placed for him at his table, and it is edifying 
to behold the air of grave seriousness with which he follows with his eyes 
every morsel his master swallows, and the patience with which he waite 
until his own turn comes. 

There was a story, when we were in Heidelberg, going about of a cer- 
tain student who had a remarkably fine white poodie ; the intelligence and 
sagacity of the animal were uncommon, as he used daily to accompany his 
master to the lecture-room of a professor, who was not very rematkable 
for the distinctness of his vision, he would regularly take his seat upon 
the bench beside his master, and peer into his book as if he under 
stood every word of it. One wet morning, the lecture-room—never, at 
any time, remarkable for its fulness—was deserted save by the student 
who owned the poodle—the dog, however, had somehuw happened to re- 
main athome, ‘Gentlemen,’ said the short-sighted professor, as he com- 
menced his lecture, ‘I am sorry to notice, that the very attentive student 
in the white cvat, whose industry 1 have not failed to observe, is, contrary 
to his usval custom, absent to-day !’ 

These dogs, when their masters leave the university, are often left be- 
hind, and become the common property of the chore of which he was a 
member. They come regularly every evening to the ‘ kueipe,’ and frequent 
the café or news-room to which it was the custom to resort. These de- 
serted children, particularly it their master happened to have been popu- 
lar, are taken the greatest care of. They are consigned to the protection of 
the ‘ stiefel fuchs’ or boot-fox, who must give them their meals with the 
utmost regularity. 

There was a large bull-dog once belonging to the Prussian chore, who 
attracted our attention from the air of sentimental inelancholy with which 
he used to sit outside the Prussian beer-house. With his head drooping on 
one side, his eyelids half closed, he looked as if he despised all the petty 
vanities of the world. The poodles and juvenile brothers of the canine 
race would gambol round him in vain—hte never took the least notice ot 
them, save by an angry snap, when any intruder pushed his attentions too 
far. We endeavoured to form an acquaintance with him, always keeping 
a biscuit which we gave him as we passed. He used regularly to take it ; 
but his austerity of deportment was never in the least sofiened by this little 
mark of attention; he always kept us at adistance. At length our curi- 
osity became so excited, that we usked one of the Prussians to tell us his 
history. 

’ hat isa curious dog,’ he answered; ‘our chore has had bim for many 
years, and the connexion arose from an extraordinary incident.’ 

‘Some strong proof of his attachment. perhaps?’ we replied. 

‘No,’ said the Prussian, langhing; ‘ but because be ate a baron’s nose.’ 

‘ The dog,’ he added, ‘ originally belonged to the Count Reichenbach, who 
was senior of the Prussian chore, and upon a certain occasion, bis master 
being engaged in a duel with one of the Suabians, by an uulucky stroke of 
his opponent’s schlager, lost his nose, the end of which, cleanly cut off, 
dropped on the Moor. The dog, who was present, and had very possibly 
had uo breakfast that morning, jumped forward, and before any one could 
prevent him, gobbled up his master’s nose — Ln consequence of bis voracity, 
he got, of course, into great disgrace, and was under sentence of hanging. 
The senior whom we then had, however, saved his life, aud bought him ; 
and he having long since left the university, the dog has remained the pro- 
perty of the chore, and has since maintained the utmost prupriety of de- 
portment; he is, however, always carefully excluded trom the 100m when 
we are fighting.’ 

While we are deacribing the various adjuncts of the stadent’s menage,’ 
the gentleman whom we have just named, distinguished as well by the 
numerous and important duties be discharges, as by the oddity of his ap- 
pearance and dress, must not be passed over in silence — 

Beholding the ‘ stiefel fachs’ or boot fox for the first time, one would be 
disposed to imagioe him a stadent in reduced circuws'ances. His slashed 
coat of faded velvet is out at elbows; his unmentionables have certain! 
looked upon better days, and his hat is a curious sort cf stracture, to whic 
it would not be very easy to assign any specitic shape, or indeed to imagine 
that at any previous period it ever possessed any form in ticular. To 
look at the stiefel fuchs, he would appear buta boy. Notwi hstanding his 
javevile appearance, however, he is usually the father of a family—of young 
‘fuches’—-and the possessor of a ‘frau.’ She is the student’s washerwoman. 
The business of this personage is to call his master in time for lecture, light 
his fire, clean his boots, sharpen his rapiers, teed his dogs, keep his pipes in 
order, as well as a variety of other little matters, too numerous to mention ; 
all of which he performs for tae moderate stipeud of a balf gulden, which 
is about tenpence of our money, in a week. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Verbindaung or Landsmanschaft—The Mrs Todgers of Heidelberg and 
her Fighting Sou.—Tbe University Prison.— The Harmonie Ball.— 
The Auszug, or marching forth, 


Schiller, when he delivered himself of that beautiful sentiment, 
‘ Freedom is only in the realm of dreams,’ 


had very possibly never bethought him of student life—he bh ad not learned 
that beautiful song of which we may some day be tempted to indulge our 
reader with a translation,— Free is the Bursch!’ This freedum which the 
student enjoys is, we think, to be attributed in a great degree to his associa- 
tion with his fellows into ‘verbindungs,’ or ‘landsmanschafts.’ All the 
members of these chores are bound, under the strongest pledges, to Support 
one another. And, as we have already informed our readers, they were dis- 
tinguished by wearing the colours of the particular nations of which each 
chore was principally composed. The state, however, fearing that these 
unions might be converted into a formidable political weapon, published an 
edict putting them down. This, however, there was devised a variety of 
ways of evading; and at length the legislature contented itself with forbid- 
ding the three united colours which distinguished the chore i 
The Bursch, however, having pret'y much the same fancy for driving 
coaches and four through acts of parliament, that has been evinced by the 
great liberator, indulged himself in various mdes ot breaking through this 
enactment, and he would accordingly go with twu or three other compa- 
nions—each of them bearing one chore colour in bis cap, and the three thus 
make together the Verbindung or union to which they ia common belonged. 
Legislation, with hasty strides, followed all his atiempts at evasion, aad he 
was at length obliged 10 compound the matter by wearing In the day time 
that covering of glazed silk which “a x before described, for the pur- 
pose of concealing his chore colours. ‘The state then thought it the _~ 
plan not to interfere further, and we know it 1s the opinion of men who 
have an opportunity of acquiring accurate information upon the subject, 
that it is their policy to permit the duels to continue, and to allow the enthu- 
siasm of the students to vent itself in the channel it dors—thinking it pre- 
ferable to allow them to expend their entire steam ip this manner, rather 
than have sach a formidable combination directed to some political purpose, 
which, hat it no other direction, would very probably be the case. The 








the name of meerschaum, and we have seen several specimens of this dee 
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all the studen's to acquiesce in whatever rules or laws are pronounced by 
their body. Hence, the Verraf or ban and its consequences. When ashop- 
keeper is proscribed or put under the ban as a punishment for some mis- 
conduct upon his part, such as selling bad articles, or at exorbitant prices. 
the result is ruinous; no one deals with him, aud the sooner he ‘ shuts up,’ 
the better, as all chance of future traffic is gone. - This visitation is, how- 
ever, sometimes, we think, rather unfairly extended to persons who are not 
legitimate objects of so severe a panishment; and a tailor who is trouble- 
some or importunate enough to demand his money before it suits the con- 
venience ot the Barsch to pay him, very often incurs this censure—which, 
should it be confined to one single chore, is not so disastrous in its conse- 
quences but when the verruf is a general one, the unhappy delinquent 
asually bundles ap his moveables, and having cursed his unlucky stars, sets 
off for some other locality, where he can find more available debtors than 
the hard-hearted Bursch. 


There was a lady, living at Heideiberg, a kind of Mrs. Todgers, who 
kept a lodging and eating house, and had a table d’hote, where many ot 
the students used to dine. Her cookery, which at first was tolerably good, 
by degrees began to degenerate, and at last grew so intolerable, that al- 
though her dinners were the cheapest in the city, her customers, one by 
one, deserted her, and at length she was formally put under the ban by the 
ebore who used to frequent her establishment. But the frau Heximar 
fortanately possessed a strapping son, who happened to be a remarkably 

swordsman, and he very significantly gave several members of the 
chore to understand, that den they returned to his mother’s banquets, 
he would be under the disagreeable ‘necessity of taking compulsory mea- 
sures. This threat bad the desired effect ; for a few of the junior members 


a little lump of gold raised on it, in the form of a seal. The other was a 





plain gold rng, which the deponent had got from David Holland her first 
husband, with the letters D H. on the inside, and had his posy on it— 
* When this you see, remember me.’ Sergeant Davies commonly wore a 
pair of large silver buckles in his shoes, marked also with the letters D. H. 
in the inside, which likewise had belonged to her said former husband ; a8 
also he wore silver knee-buckles, and had two dozen silver butions upon a 
double-breasted vest, made of striped lutestring. He frequently had about 
him a folding penknife, that had a brown tortoisesbell handle, and a plate 
upon the end of it, on which was cut a naked boy, or some such device, 
with which he often sealed his letters. One day, when he was dressing 
some hooks, while the deponent was by, she observed he was cutting his 
hat with his penknife, and she went towards him and asked what he meant 
by cutting his hat. To which he answered that he was cutting his name 
upon it. To which the deponent replied, she could not see what he could 
mean by putting his name upon a thing of no value, and pulled it out of his 
hand in a jocuiar way ; but he followed her, and took the hat from her, 
and she observed the A. was then cut out in the hat; after he got it, she 
saw him cut out the letter D., which he did in a hurry, and which the de- 
ponent believed was occasioned by the toying that was between them con- 
cerning this matter; for when she observed it, she said to him, you have 
made a pretty sort of work of it by baving misplaced the letters. To which 
he answered that 1t was her fault, having caused him to do it in a hurry. 
The hat now apen the table, and which is lying in the clerk’s hands, and 
referred to in the indictment, to the best of her judgment and belief is the 
hat above mentioned. She never has seen either the said sergeant, the 
green silk purse or leathern purse betore-mentioned, nor the buckles fur 








who had not time to become very cunning of fence, grew frightened—they 
returned. The cook, anxious to retrieve ber credit, put forth all her skill, 
a favourable report was brought back to the kneipe, and Madam Heximat’s | 
table was soun ae much crowded us ever. 
e * e@ . + * * * * 

There is a beautiful song, by Freiligath, often sung by the Burschen at 
their festive meetings, which we take this opportunily of presenting to our 
readers, merely requesting them to observa that it is a burschen lied, and 
remising that we hold ourselves in no way respousible for the sentiments 
it expresses. We meution this for the satisfaction of Young Ireland. It is 

called— 

FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


Oh, think not she sleepeth now with the departed, 
And never shall cheer us again with her light, 
Because her fair name is forbid the bold-hearted, 
Aud the loyal are spoiled of their hearts’ dearest right. 
No! though into exile the brave have been driven, 
Though some, with the wrong against which they have striven, 
From the dungeon hive fled to the mercy of heaven, 
Sleeping, yet deathless, are feoedom and right. 


Then let not a check in her progress affright us, 
*Twill but hasten their triumph o’er tyranny’s might, 
And, with arduur redoubled, but serve to excite us 
To raise the cry louder for freedom! for right! 
For one are these twin-born of heaven, ani never 
In daring and truth each from each do they sever, 
Where right is. there too are there freemen found ever, 
And ever where freemen are, there liveth right. 


Let this, too, inspire us—their lofty way taking, 
rhey ne’er flew more proudly trom fight unto fight, 





Nor flashed their bright spirit more proud than now waking 
Souls sunk the deepest in slavery’s night. 

O'er earth and o'er sea bave their bright pinions quivered—- 

Wherever the watchword has yet been delivered 

The bonis of the serf into shreds have been shivered, 
Aud the chaius of the negro have burst at the sight. 


Yes! flishing afar on their banner so glorious, | 
Shall injustice be quelled, and wroug be set right ; 
Though they sometimes are bailled, yet often victorious, 
They will conquer at last in the tyrant’s despite. 
What a halo of glory they then will appear in, 
When the natious are bauded, their standards upreariog, 
The olive of Greece, and the shamrock of Erin, 
And Germany's oak, in the van of the fight. 


Thongh many a heart that now throbs will be lying 
At peace, its last slumber and rest shall be light; 
O’er the place of their rest shall the twiu-ones undying 
Uutarl the proud banner of freedom and right! 
P Come fiil high your glass then to those who have striven !— 


Christie, a human body; at least the bones of a human body, of which the 
; fesh was mostly consumed, and he believed 1t to be the body of Sergeant 





W ho have striven, and dauntless their life blood huve given— 
Whose valour and sufferings our fetters have riven! 
Phen here's right for ever, and freedom though right ! 


Remainder next week. 


——@e-——__ 
SPECTRE WITNESSES. 


Much as the disembodied spirits of the dead have associated themselves 
with men’s actions, it is 2 rarity to fiud the intercourse between the world 
of life and that of spirits forming an item in official aud practical business, 
and holding a place iu the record of its transactions. ‘he conflict of in- 
tellects in the practical business of life is a great exorciser of evil spirits; 
and while the sirong-minded, the educated, aud the learned, in the solitude 
of cloisters, in old graveyards, in caverns, or on ‘ blasted heaths,’ have every 
now and then professed to be visited by apparitions, twelve of the mosi 
superstitivus men in the world, empennelied as a jary, would hardly be 
found to attest a ghost story by a verdict returned in Open court. Defoe, 
it is true, presents to us the history of a murderer who, in giving false evi- 
dence against an inuocent man, is confronted by the ghost of the victim, 
with which he carries on a dialogue in open court, ultimately fatal to his 
conspiracy. But the ingenious writer leaves it undetermined whether the 
spectre was supposed to be present, or the diseased imagination of the per. 
jared murderer, working upon his organs of sight, hat called ap the im- 

ression, and made the suggestions of his evil conscience, like those of 

acbeth, appear to be embodied before his eyes. And here, by the way, 
let us just pute how preemmery the stage, in representing this awful in- 
stance of the force of conscience, outwits itself in the belief that it is gra 
tifying the taste of the multitude. The true impressiveness of the guilty 
man’s terror consists in his seeing what the oulookers see not. ‘ The table 
is full,’ bat to him only—nni to the wondering guests, or to his own iron- 
nerved wife. Yet at this moment, in tbe usual performance of the piece, 
some big stout man, dressed in tartans, with his throat painted to represent 
its being cut, stalks in aod seats himself right iu front of the audience, who 
should see the ghost of Banquo only reflected in the horror that distorts the 
countenance of Macbeth. ~ 
_ To retura to our immediate subject. Sir Walter Scott having discovered, 
in the criminal records of Scotland, « trial for murder, in which some infor- 
mation received from the ghost of the murdered man was a part of the evi- 
dence, thought the record of snfficient interest to be printed for ihe Banna- 
tyne Club, with the title, ‘ Trial of Dancan Terig alias Clerk, and Alex- 
auder Bayne Macdonald, jor the Murder of Arthur Davies, Sergeant in 
General Guise’s regiment of foot, June, 1754.’ The sergeant was com- 
mander of a small party, employed in the obnoxious duty of enforcing the 
act against the Highlanders carrying arms and wearing their native costume. 
He was stationed at Braemar, where the quantity of game on the surround- 
ing hills tempted him to make solitary sporting excursions The spot 
where he met bis death was on the hill of Christie, one of the range of 
mountains which extends from the Dee in Aberdeenshire towards the Spi- 
tal of Gleushee, in the Braes of Angus, It is at this day a savage and sol 
itary district, where human habitations or cultivated lands are hardly to be 
met with, and a body might lie in the deep heather till the flesh fell trom 
the bones ere the usual course of chance might bring a visitor to the spot. 
We may have some idea of the sergeant’s character from the testimony of 
his widow. He seems to have been a fearless, frank, good natured man, 
fond of field sports, and well todo in the world. The wealth be carried 
about his persoa would not now be ofien found with one of his standing ; 
but from Fielding’s vovels, and other sources, it is pretty clear that a ser- 
Zeant in the army occupied a much higher social position in that age than 
in the present, . 

The most important portion of the widow's testimony was thus 
given:—‘ Her husband was 2 keen sportsman, and used to go out a- 
shooting or fishing generally every day. When he wentalong with the 
party on patrol, he sentthe men home, and followed his sport. Oo other 
occasions he went out a-shooting by himself alone. He wasasober man, 
& good manager, and had saved money to the value of about fifteen gaineas 
anda nalf, which he had in gold, and kept ina green silk purse, which be 





€nclosed within a leathern purse, along with any silver be had. Besides 
this gold, he generally wore asilver watch in his pocket, and two gold 
Frings on one ot his fiagers, one of which was vf pale yellow gold, and had | 


his shoes or knees, watch, or penknife, since he marched from his quarters 
with the party at the time about which he is supposed to have been marder- 
ed. On Thursday, being the day immediately preceding Michaelmas, 
being the 28th of September, 1749, her husband went out very early in the 
morning from Dabrach, and four men of the party under his command soon 
after followed him, in orderto meet the patrol from Glenshee ; and in the 
afternoon, before tour o’clock, the four men returned to Dabrach, and ac- 
quainted the deponent that they had seen and heard hit fire a shot they 
believed, at Tarmatans, but they did not join company with him. At the 
place appointed they met with the corporal who that day commanded the | 
party from Glenshee, who told her that, afier the forementioned party from 
Dubrach had gone away from the aforesaid appointed place, Sergeant Da- 
vies came up to him al! alone, upon which the corporal told him he thought 
it was very unreasonable in him to venture on the hill by himself, as for | 
bis part he was not without fear, even when he had his party of four men 
along with him ; to which Sergeant Davies answered, that when he had his 
arms and ammunition about him, he did not fear anybody he could meet. 
Her husband made no secret of his having the gold before-mentioned ; | 
aod upon the many different occasions he had to pay and receive money, | 
he used to take ont his purse and show the gold ; and even when he was 

playing with children, he wou!d frequently take out his purse and rattle it | 
for their diversion, from which it was generally known in the neighbour- 
hood that the sergeant was worth money, and carried it about him, From 
the second day after the sergeant and party went from Dubrach as afure- 
said, when the deponent found he did not return, she did believe, and does 
believe at this day, that he was murdered ; for that he and she had lived 
together in as great amity and love as any couple could do that was ever 
married, and he never was in use to stay a night from her; and it was not 
possible he could be under any temptation to desert, a8 he was mach es- 
teemed and beloved by all his officers, and had good reason to believe he 
would be promoted to the rank of sergeant-major upon the first vacancy.’ 
The body had lain for nearly a year before it was discovered. Of the 
Stale in which it was found, and the alleged appearance of the sergeant’s 
ghost to the witness, Alexander Macpherson alias Macgillas, the following 
is aN account in the persun’s own words, as his evidence was taken dewn in 
court: — 


‘In the summer of 1750, he found, lying in a moss-bank in the hill of 








Davies, because it was reported in the country that he bad been murdered 
in that hill the year before. When he first tound this body there was a bit | 
of bluecloth upon it, pretty entire, which he took to be what is called 
English cloth ; he also Jound the hair of the deceased, which was of a dark 
muuse colour, and tied about with a black ribbon; he also observed some 
pieces ofa striped stuff; and found also lying there a pair of brognts, which 
had been made witb latches for buckles, which bad been cut away by a 
kuife. By the help of his staff, he brought out the body, and laid it upon | 
plain ground ; in doing whereof, some of the bones were separated one | 
from another. For sume days he was in a doubt what to do; but meeting | 
with John Growar in the moss, he told John what he bad found, and John | 
vade him tell nothing of it, otherwise he would complain of the deponent to | 
Jobn Shaw of Daldownie; upon which the deponent resolved to prevent | 
Growar’s compiaint, and go and tell Daldownie of it himself; and which | 
having accordingly done, Daldownie desired him to conceal the matter, 

and go and bury the body privately, as it would not be carried to a kirk 

unkent, and that the same might burt the country, being under suspicion of 

being a rebel country. Some few days thereafter he acquainted Donald | 
Farquharson of his having seen the budy of a dead man in the hill, which | 
he touk to be the body of Sergeant Davies. Farquharson at first doubted | 
the truth of bis information, tll the deponent told bim that, a few nights | 
before, when he was in bed, a vision appeared to bim as of a man clad in 





blue, who told the deponent, “I am Sergeant Davies ;” but before he told 


him so, the deponent had taken the said visiun, at first appearance, to be a | 
real living man, a brother of Donald Farqubarson’s. ‘he deponent rose 
from his bed, and followed kim to the door, and then it was, as bas been 
told, that he said he was Sergeant Davies, who bad been murdered in the 
hill of Christie near a year betore, and desired the deponent to go to the! 
place he had pointed at, where he would find his bones, and that be might | 
go to Donald Farqubarson and take his assistance to the burying of him. 
Upon giving Dunald Farquharson this information, Donald went along with 
him, and found the bones as he had informed Donald, aad then buried ' 
them with the help of a spade, which he (the deponent) had alon:st with 
him: and far putting what is above depoued on out of doubt, depones that | 
the above vision was the occasion of his going by himself to see the dead 
body, and which he did before he either spoke to John Growar, Daldownie, 
or any other body. While he was in bed another night, after be had first | 
seen the body by himself, bat had not buried it, the vision again appeared, | 
naked, and minded him to bury the body ; and after that he spoke to the | 
other folks above menticned, and at last complied, and buried the bones | 
above-mentioned. Upon the vision’s first appearance to the deponent in | 
is bed, and after going out of the door, and being told by it he was Ser- | 
geant Davies, the deponent asked him who it was that had murdered him, 
to which it made this answer, that if the deponent had not asked, be might 
have tid him, but as he had asked him, he said he eitber could not, or | 
would not; but which of the two expressious the deponent cannot say. | 
But at the second time the visiun made its appearance to him, the deponent 
renewed the same question; and then the vision answered that it was the 
two men now in the panel [at the bar] that had murdered him. And being 
further interrogated in what manner the Vision disappeared from him first 
and last, depones that, after the short interviews above mentioned, the 
vision at both times disappeared and vanished out of his sight in the twink- 
ling of an eye; and that, in describing the panels by the vision before: | 
mnentioned as bis murderers, his words were, “ Dancan Clerk and Alexan- 
der Macdonald ; depouves that the conversation betwixt the deponent and 
the vision was in the Irish languages.’ ' Js 

The idea of an Ergiish sergeant, even in the exalted form of a spirit, 
being able to speak Gaelic, startled the judge and jury, although, as Sir 
Walter Scott remarks, there is no greater stretch of imagination ip suppos. 
ing a ghost to speak a language which the living persen cid not understand, 
than in supposing it to speak at all. ‘Tbe other ev idence against the prison- 
ers was very str.ng; but this consideration as to Macpherson’s deposition 
seems to have thrown a discredit over the whole case, and a verdict of ac- 
quittal was the consequence. A German would now suggest that pheno- 
mena of this kind are not wholly objective or external to the beholder, bat 
partly subjective, and taking a character from himself, so that the English 
sergeant might really appear to the seer to speak ‘as good Gaelic as ever 
was heard in Lochaber.’ But such considerations were not likely to occur 
to a Scotch criminal court in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

A book, privately printed under the title of ‘ Notices relative to the 
Bannatyne Club,’ as appropriate to Sir Walter Scott’s volume, gives an 
account of a case in Queen Anne’s county, Marylaud, where the appear- 
ance of @ spectre was attested in an action as to a will. 

‘William Briggs said that Thomas Harris died in September 1790. In 
the March following he was riding near the place where Thomas Harris 
was buried, on a horse formerly belonging to Thomas Harris. After cross- 
ing a small brook, his horse began to walk on very fast, it was between 
the hours of eight and nine o’clock in the morning; he was alone; it was 
a clear day ; he entered a lane adj yining to the field where Thomas Harris 
was buried; his horse suddenly wheeled in a panel of the fence, looked 
over the fence into the field where Thomas Harris was buried, towards 
the graveyard, and neighed very loud. Witness then saw Thomas Harris 
coming towards him in the same apparel as he had last seen him io his life- 
time; he had ona sky-blae coat. Just before he came to the fence, he | 
varied to the right. and vanished. His borse took the road,’ i 














We give some other instances of delusions or impostures having some re- 
semblance to our Highlend ghost story, in Sir Walter Scott's words:— 

‘in the French Causes Celebres et Interessantcs, is ove in which a coun- 
tryman prosecutes a tradesman, named Anguier, for about twenty thousand 
francs, said to have been lent tothe tradesman It was pretended that the 
joan was to account of the proceeds of a treasure which Mirabel the pea- 
sant had discovered by means of a ghost or spiri', aud had transferred to 
the said Anguier, that he might convert i! into cash for bim. The defend- 
ant urged the impossibility of the original discovery of the treasure by the 
apirit to the prosecutor; but the detence was repelled by the influence of 
the principal judge ; and on a charge so rid culous, Anguier narrowly es- 
caped the torture. At length, though with hesitation, the prosecutor was 
nonsuited, upon the ground that if his own story was true, the treasure, by 
the ancient laws of France, belonged to the crown. So that the gbost-seer, 
though he had nearly occasioned the defendant to be put to the torture, pro- 
fited in the end nothing by his motion. 

‘This is something like a decision of the great Frederick of Prussia. 
One of his soldiers, a Catholic, pretended peculiar sanctity, and an especial 
devotion toa particular image of the Virgin Mary, which, richly decorated 
with ornaments by the zeal of ner worshippers, was placed in a chapel in 
one of the churches of the city where her votary was quartered. The 
soldier acquired such familiarity with the object of his devotion, and was 
so much confided in by the priests, that he watched for, ard found, an op- 
portunity of possessiag himself of a valuable diamond necklace aes 
tothe Madona. Although the defendant was taken in the manner, he ha 
the impudence, knowing the case was to be heard by the king, to say that 
the Madona herself bad voluntarily presented him with ber necklace, ob- 
serving that, as her good and faithful votary, he had better apply it to hie 
necessities than that it should remain useless in ber custody. 

‘ The king, happy of the opportunity of tormenting the priests, dqmanded 
of them whether there was a possibility that the soldier’s defence might be 
true. Their faith obliged them to grant that the story was possible, while 
they exhausted themselves on the improbabilities that attended it. ‘ Never- 
theless,’ said the king, ‘sitce it is possible, we must, in absence of proof, 
receive it as true ir the firstinstance. All [ can do to check an imprudent 
generosity of the saints in future, is to publish an edict, or public order, 
that all soldiers in my service who shall accept any gift from the Virgin, or 
any saint whatever, shall, eo ipso, incur the penalty of death.’ ’ 


———————— 


DIALOGUES OF THE STATUES. 
BY PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. 


Canova’s marble statue of Napoleon in Apsley House, to Wyatt’s statue of 
the Duke ot Wellington on the archway, at the top of Constitniion Hill. 


Canova’s beautiful statue of the fallen emperor bad long shared Apsley 
House with his great antagonist at Waterloo; and, considering the avimo- 
sities of earlier lite, it should seem that they had uniformly continued te 
cultivate a remarkably amicable proximity, although in daily contact under 
the same roof, Whether any uneasiness at this contiguity had ever beem 
experienced by the heretetore king maker and king destroyer, it is bard to 
say, as no syllable had escaped to that effect; but no sooner was there a 
talk of putting the duke all up there on that high gateway, than Napoleon 
seemed to brace himself up more firmly on bis pedestal. When the scaf- 
folding was brought to the top of Constitution Hill, and set up, preparatory 
io mounting the siatue on high, this satisfaction seemed to increase; bat 
when the walls of Parliament began to resound with objections to the pro- 
ceeding, 8o that some thought they would be stopped, then the marble em- 
peror murmured within itself, ‘ This is enough to vex a heart of stone. It 
was a relief when Lord Francis Egerton |gave in, and any heart ef stone 
would have rejoiced when Sir Frederic ‘Trench argued for the work to go 
forward The yearly Waterloo banquet was an ever-returning misery; 
and the after-dinner speeches were anniversary discords As each hero 
delivered himself of bis martial rewiniscences and sat down, the applaases 
that succeeded, as they rang through the corridors, grated upon the marble 
ten times more roughly than the scratching of scuiptors’ files. It was a mo- 
ment of satisfaction when the brouze duke was mounted on high upon that 
massive pedestal. , 

‘ Je pense bien, Vilainton ;’ but recollecting he was not in the Tuileries, 
he broagit in play the English which he bad bad opportunities of culiiva- 
ting at St. Helena. ‘1 think, Wellington, [ have nicely got the laugh against 
you now.’ 

‘F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments, and begs to 
say that the Emperor Napoleon is welcome to think just what be pleases om 
any subject he chooses.’ 

‘ Ah, now, that answer is so like you.’ 

‘ We are quits, however,’ answered his grace, ‘for I have had the laugh 
against you before now when we were on the other side of the channel.’ 

‘ That is not what I was going to say,’ returned the marble figure, some- 
what nettled. ‘I was merely chuckling at the idea of having 80 comfort- 
able a dumicile under your roof, whilst you are perched up there, a prey te 
allthe storms of heaven. I would lay a louis they will beat all tbe storms 
of state in this pluvious country of yours, violent as your storms of state 
sometimes are, as[ have witnessed of late.’ 

‘ That would not be your first bet,’ was the reply. 
in France when you stepped into his throne.’ 

‘ Your grace is pleased to be facetious,’ rejoined the Corsican, again net- 
tled, ‘ You infer that | usurped his throne. I deny it. 1 have fifty times 
had to defend myself against this charge, for the world persists in saying 
that | wasausurper Read Montholon’s book, be knew all about it. I say 

I did not usurp the crown. I picked it out of the gutter. The people placed 
it upon my head.’ 

‘ The divine people do many pious things, They lauded me to the skies 
one day, and the next they smashed all my windows, so that I was obliged 
to have iron window-shulters to my bouse,asyou may see; then] wasa 
god again ; hen | was petted ; and now | am said to be the most popular 
man inthe country. ‘The divine people bad no right to exercise their di- 
vinity so far as to put the crown on your head whilst the true heirs were 
alive.’ 

‘ That is another question.’ 

‘ And avery materialone, Ifyou set about justifying what the divine 
people did in one case, you will take that asa base on which to justify al! the 
horrors of the French revolution. ‘There were demous in those days in the 
shapes of men’ 

‘ [ could bave been the happiest man alive with my wife and son and 
twelve thousaud francs a-year in the old house at Ajaccio, only Fate order- 
ed it otherwise.’ 

‘ Ha!’ ejaculated the duke’s bronze,‘ what between Fate and the di- 
vine people it seems that you were thrust into a throne whether you would 
ornot The Count Montholon records this hamble sentiment of yours as one 
you had given vent to at St. Helena. But when ambitious men bur! them- 
selves {rom their high estate by overstraining their too much inordinate as 
pirations, then they draw in, and say, forsooth, how happy they could 
have been in their original obscurity, only Fate would not letthem. Mon- 
tholon was doubtless a very devoted servant, though some of the wickeé 
do say that his attachment to your fallen fortunes was not so much a dis- 
interested personal love to yourself, as a wisb to link his name with that 
of one which he thoughtthe world would not willingly let die.’ 

‘ Then sume of the wicked do Montholon injustice,’ sait Napoleon. 
‘ But it seems to me, Wellington,’ he added, ‘ that we need scarcely dise 
cuss subjects that are out at elbows already. Whois there that bas pot 
been crammed like turkeys to make pates de foie-gras, with anecdotes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte } Who is ignorant of my campaigns in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Egypt, Anstria, Germany, or Russia? And who is there that ie 
not sickened with tales and details ef Waterloo ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ observed the other speaker, drily, ‘ some of us have doubtless 
had enough of Waterloo?’ . 

‘ Three causes lost me that battle—if it can be said that I really lost it. 
Bat the trath is, I had beaten the English over and over again, only the 
wouldn’t believe itand wouldn’t run away. The one cavse of my ill lac 
in the event was the fact that Ney delayed coming up for a day by giving 
his attention to some Nassau troops ; apother cause was Grouchy’s suffering 
Bulow and Blacher to escape him ; and the last was that infernal ram 
during the night, which prevented the action commencing at daybreak. 
All this threw me back, and gave time for the Prussians to come up.’ 

‘ [am a matter-of-fact statue,’ was the reply, ‘and care little about suck 
speculations. WhatI go by is how matters do end, and not how they might 
have ended.’ 

‘So | bave heard. But if [ had not lost twenty-four hours that field 
would have been mine, and England itself would have been mine soon 

‘ ’ 
aii what a fuss there would have been amongst the shopkeepers !’ 

‘ Ay, your whole nation would bave been fortifying yourselves behind 
yourcounters. Mydescent, before then, was baulked by Villeneave. But if 
Fox had lived things would then be placed ona very different feuting be- 
tween us. France and Evgland would then have been band and glove ; 
but the administration of Pitt made us take to the crossing of swords.’ 

‘ You settle the politics of England with great facility,’ said his grace. 

‘ | would I could have settled yourselves,’ was the rejoinder. * Whore 
ou got your strength from | never cunld imagine, especially after thirty 
ears’ war, and how you had baffled the man who had humbled a!! the old 
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monarchies of Kuroye, is a matter of wonder to wy statue even in the pre 
sentday. tiowever, you bave a national debt to show for it. Pluisea 
Diew que ca ne vous enfonce pas !” 

* We get on very ligutly under the load,’ was the indifferent answer, 
*and there is no lack of money in the country, if money is wanted. 

* Especially if it is wanted for statues tothe Duke of Wellington. Bat it 
must be a disheaftening thing to your grace to remark that every new 
statue which is erected to your honour is sure to get abused when it is first 

tap. Dvesn’t it annoy you ?” 

* Not in the least. People are welcome to think just what they please on 
any subject they choose ’ 

* That is exactly like you again.’ 

* It is the genius of the people to abuse. It is meat and drink to John Bull. 
He likes it; it dves him good ; be means no harm.’ 

* Nevertheless,’ said N-poleon, ‘it is a very discourteous sort of meat 
and drink, however cheap 1t may be. Food got at this market ought to ua- 
dersell even the new influx of foreign corn. Myself, would sooner bea 
sone-cracker by the road side than a sculptor in your country. They do 
things differently in France,’ 

*frae. In France you praise your scalptors, but pay them slenderly ; 
in England we pay them well, but abuse them like pickpockets.’ 

‘ Etrange éiat de choses! 1 remember your statue at the Royal Ex- 
change. One would bave sworn that a pickpocket made it by whai he gut 
from the public. George the Third, in Pall Mall East, fared even worse ; 
and yet there is not a more symmetrical or more spirited work in London. 
I only wonder every English sculptor is not given in charge at every inaugu 
ration of anew production, and dragged off by the collar io the nearest po- 
fice court to be accused of having committed a gross outrage vu the public, 
er of having exposed his statue to some respectable femules in the Park. 
Such reporis would read amusingly in the papers. We should have Wyatt 
introdaced to Bow Street by C 72, “just as the worthy magistrate was 
about ig quit the bench,” and just as that rum [risa reporter, wilt his sandy 
wig, was ready to fuld up his notes. Then Mr. Hall, Mr. Jardine, or Mr. 

Henry— whosoever day it might be—would divide the tails vu! his coat, and 
again take his place in order to listen to the complaints against the prisoner, 
“ well kuown to the police.” \t might be set forth as an ‘‘ obstruction,” so 
that people couldn’t ‘move on ;” or that the defendant had been guilty, of 
some insuit ‘‘calculated to cause a breach of the peace.” Heaven help 
him when he would be called on for his defence. 1t might possibly be held 
bailable, ‘ himself in fifty miilion‘pounds, and (wo respectable householders 
in twenty-five millions each.’ Deliver ine from sculpture!’ 

*You do not seem very grateful for what the art has doue for you.’ 

* Au contraire,’ added the tormer speaker. ‘No man is more indebted 
to sculpture than lam. I mean, deliver me from the practice of it. 1 am 

oud of being the subject of it, especially in the hands of Canova, as | 
am here. My statue on the column in the Place Vendome is not bad, and 
they will put me up a good one inthe Invalides. You are aware they have 
just procured a ship-load of marble fram Carara, which is to be devoted to 
the purpose, barring what they threw overboard in a gale ot wind. But 
there is no end to my statues, good, bad, and indifferent; and io the log- 
hots of North America there are figures in grey-coats, cocked. hats, military 
boots, and with arms folded behind them. ‘There are some good sculptors 
im France; & propos, there is a good female sculptor there, though this is 
mot generally a feminine art, notwithstanding that it might be. 1 mean the 
Priocess Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe. Her figure of Joan of Arc is 
exeellent. It has no ultra-Grecian classicality about it, which is often 
above nature; but it is plain, downright haman truth such as touches every 
body the moment they look at it. Her ‘‘ Angel Suppliant’” is a superior 
work of arttoo. I iike to see a woman do these things. There is that 
wicked dog D’Orsay, you have stolen him from France altogether. He had 
always plenty of talent in him, but he was too lazy to call it forth. His 
creditors have at last become his best friends; they have taught him to 
draw and to model. His small group of your grace on horseback is very 
praiseworthy, and the electrotype from it has been well taken. His model 
ei me was gvod too, and he hus several recent productions most creditable. 
My staine here, by Canova, 1s one of his best works, and I am uot a little 
proud of it. Canova was remarkable for the feminity of bis faces. One 
would have supposed he was always sculpturing women, or that he thought 
he was. He bas given me as smooth achin as Diana's. I was uever in- 
sensiblo to works ofart whea they were good. Wiiness how I enriched 
France with all the best painting and sculpture which my victories 
broaght into my possession. I collected these even amid the smoke of my 
gannon.’ é 

* Some phrase it differently,’ was the rejoinder. ‘Some say you robbed 
all the galleries and museums of Europe, and carted away their contents 
to Paris. { say nothing.’ 

‘These things,’ said the emperor, with more warmth than is usually 
found in stone, ‘ became mine by right of conquest; and I had power to 
remove them to what part of my dominjons I chose. And they should have 
remained there, to», if the present fortifications had existed then. The 
allies, in that case, should never have approached the Tuileries. However, 
as the proverb says-~' Paris n'a pas elé fait tout en un jour’ —which is giv 
ing it a literal signification. But great things have been achieved at 

i. 


* Pooh, pooh,’ cried the figure on the archway, carelessly; ‘ all France, and 
Paris too, were at our feet before we got near the Taileries, and therefore, 
in spite of the “ enceinte continue,’’ as you-call it, and the “ forts detaches,” 
the capital must have fallen.’ 

* Oh, que nov !’ persisted the Corsican. 

*F M. the Duke of Wellington’s statue presents its compliments tuo 
Napoleon Bouaparte’s statue, and begs to give it free permission to hold 
jast what opinion it chooses on this point—or any other.’ 

*Filez douuax—draw it mild,’ was the reply. ‘1 mightthen have never 
seen that cursed rock, St. Helena, or been persecuted by Sir Hudson 
Lowe.’ 

*Or bullied by Betsey Balcombe.’ 

*The romping young jade once chased me into a corner with a drawn 
sword till | almost began to doubt what she meant by her vagaries. [ did 
pot know what she might have been set on to do by others, for | had no 
confidence in anybody. [| feared everything—I doubted everything—I mis- 
trusted everyihiug. [ was treated like a felon—wa'ched—suspected— 
gvarded—dogged—dodged—stinted of money till | was obliged to break 
open my own silver plate and sell it, and ater my death my heart was 
gnawed by the rais,’ 

*Oh!’ 

“Ay, ob,’ continued the emperor's effigies. ‘My beart was taken out 
after my death by Mr. Sawbones, and put into a basin of spirit to preserve 
it for awhile, until further disposed of. It stood on a table in the room 
where he was sleeping. But he was strangely aroused from his slumbers 
by an unaccountable noise as of splashing and pulling about. On rising with 
some precipilancy to ascertain what this could possibly mean, he discovered 
tera rat making off with my heart, after having fished it out of the 


*Oh, oh!’ 
* You may “oh, ob,” as much as you please, batit’strue. Itis miserable 
to think that the mighty heart of Napoleon should come to this. Mais pas 
sons tout ca. [i m’ennui de parler toujours de moi meme. De plus, qui 
Be sait pas les details, les plus minutieux, de l'histoire de Napoleon et da 
Doc de Vilainton? Let us talk of something eise—how do you like frogs?’ 
* Indeed, | never tasted any.’ 


* They are delicious with white sauce. Talking of frogs reminds me of 


France again. There will be a pretty row over there when Louis Philippe 
pi my words. My mad brained nephew was too precipitate. He 

lindly spurred over an unmade road before he had first paved the way. 
My statue has been chuckling with delight ever since he so dex‘terously 
g2ve them the slip oat of bis prison at Ham. Heory the Fitih has a strong 
party, though they keep quiet till the moment arrives. As for the preiend- 
ed Duke of Normandy he will soon be forgotten, unless he gets some friend 
to shoot at him again, by which the penny-a liners will advertise his name. 
Those fortifications were not made for nothing. It is amusiug to think that 
if they turn their gucs inwards, they can batter all Paris to pieces—except 
the Tuileries.’ 


* A curious coincidence,’ said the bronze. ‘ Quite accidental no doubt.’ 


* Ob, yes,’ retarned the former, trying to wink its eve sigaiticanily, only it 
‘Louis Philippe knew what he 
There is a troublesome life in store for the young Count de 


coaldn’t because the marble was so stiff. 
was aboat. 
Paris. 


Minorities are bad things; ’tis a pity Orleans waskilled. They 








masters. When a horse is walking, or tro!ting, he has the appearance, to 
the superficial observer, of having but two legs down at the same moment ; 
bat this is on/y an appearance. The fact is, he never takes oue hoof up ua- 
til the precise instant in which he puts another down; so that he bas always 
three on the ground at ence. He could not stand firm if it were otherwise. 
There would be no base, He would staud on a line instead of an area. 
He may prance, like the statue of Peter the Great in Russia, so as to rear 
up on his two hind legs ; and in doing this he will aot be so awkwardly 
placed, nor be so likeiy to lose his equilibrium, because the centre of grav- 
ity is better preserved. He stands on his two legs somewhat as a human 
being does. But to make him support his weight diagonally, as I may say, 
by patiing him on bis near fore leg and off hind leg, or the contrary, so 
contorts his body, that no living horse could stand so ; and yet many of the 
best painters and sculptors,-who pretend to copy nature with truth, are con- 
tinually falling into this errer. Just watch a squadron of cavalry—or, to 
simplify the experiment, take a single horse. Observe him closely as be 
walks by you. Itis puzzling at first; but minute observation will con- 
vince you that he has always three feet on the grouad together. Sculptors, 
unmiud ‘ul of this fact, fiad great difficulty in balaucing their horses, and 
hence they resort to the monstrous expedient of putting a stone or clod of 
earta under one of the lifted teet, so us still to co nect it with the pedestal. 
Some prolong the msformed hoof downwards, till it reaches the ground, 
while others make the animal stumbling over a molehill, because they must 
get asupport upon three legs somehow. Men of talert ought to be ashamed 
of such expedients aud the betrayal of such a lamentable want of observa- 
tion. In witness of what [ say, turn to Charles the First at Charing Cross, 
or to the statue of George ‘he First in Leicester Square, or to that of ¥\ illiam 


ance once more expanded, he accepted the mirth exciied by his blunder as 
a tribute to his wit, and, forgetful of his candid explanation, believes to this 
hour that no scene could have been better managed, no applause better de- 
served, than that which followed his much-adwired improwpiu. 

Our attention thus early turned to this proverb, it bas often since then 
seemed to crosa our path, and ever, by its benignant influence, assisting to 
avert or neutralise the consequences which too olten reanit (rom ‘an idle 
word’—a word perhaps spoxen in heedless inattention, the half-unconscious 
utterance of some pre-occupying thought, and yet capable of producing ef- 
tects as important as if they had been the development ol some premeditated 
plan We can remember making one of a large Chrisimas party—a family 
party, including aunts, uncles, and cousins to the third degree, old and 
young, and grave and gay. Shortly before dinner, one of he busy-bodies ever 
fuund in such a collection made her way to the dressing-room of Mrs. Ray- 
mond, the lady of the house, and with am exceedingly long face remon- 
strated with her for having invited a ceriain individual, as nothing could 
be more ma/.a propus than to have him thrown into the society of one of the 
young ladies of the party, there being undoubtedly an attachment between 
them, unsanctioned and unsuspected by her parents. This theme was 60 
forcibly enlarged on, that the listener telt aghast at the idea of having in- 
voluntarily afforded tacility to an affair described as clandestine and repre- 
hensible, and went to dinner, her fair brow somewhat clouded, and her 
mind {ull of the details to which she had jus: been compelled to give her 
attention. 

Her inward comfort was not much increased when, glancing down the 
table, she perceived the accused parties in juataposition at the lower end, 








the Third in St. James’s Square, or to those of fifty others, where the same 
thing occurs. And now let me point tu George the Third in Pall Mali East, | 
whose horse has three legson the ground, Just remark that horse ; see how 
firm he stands. Compare the others, stepping on stones, or tripping over 
molehills, with this one, and then tell me where the advantage lies. I speak 
not as a sculptor or a painter, but as one who knows something of horses | 
and how horses use their feet.’ | 
‘I have known something of horses myself in my day,’ returned the hero | 
on his bronze charger, ‘ and there seeins to be some truth in your remarks. 
1 like the firmness with which George the Fourth’s horse in Trafalgar 
Square stands on his pedestal; and 1 can say the same thing of the intelli- 
gent-looking animal that beats me in front of the Royal Exchange. Some 
would-be critics denounced these, alleging that they wanted life because 
they were not rearing up or running away. If this argument were valid, 
of course all the statues of our great’ men, standing as single figures, ought 
to be caperiug ia some manner. Yei most of them are mudelied perfectly 
motionless, with their teetstill, and their bodies preserving a dignified com- 
posure. People have already begun to carp at me up here on the gateway, | 
ouly, I believe, because I am a new statue.’ : 
‘Of course they have begun,’ rejoined the other. ‘It is meat and drink 
to them, as you said justnow. They began by objecting to your situation. | 
But why did they notcry out years ago? No, they must wait till the scaf- 
fulding was put up. Lord Palmerston was the first to question the desira 
bleness of your site. Lord William Bentinck is iv fits. William the Fourth 
permitted it, the queen gave her consent, and £30 000 was subscribed ; and 
goodness knows that J have no objection that you should be there, whilst 
L am so comfortably lodged in Apsley House. Some say you stand the 
Wrong way, and some that the arc won't support you. Fifty tons is no 
rifling weight, certainly, to which the cannon taken at Water : 

* Speak ont—at Waterlvo.’ 





twitted him to go on, by prompting bim with a few leading words, stili it 
availed nothing. 


in that persistency the marble stood as firm as a rock. 
-_———_>——- -— 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 


termed the wisdem of our ancestors, that it is with some hesitation, and 
almost as if treading on interdicted or deserted ground, that we would ven 
ture tu recall a specimen of their proverbial lore, snd to relate some in- 
stances of the protection we have seen afforded to the indiscreet and un- 
wary by the indulgent, thongh scarcely logical maxim, ‘ A slip of the tongue 
is no fault of the mind.’ And yet it is a refreshing thought, in this work 
ing-day, scrambling, elbowing world, where every slide-back ward gives 
room for the step-forward of another, and each mistake is a misfortune, to 
remember that there did exist a good old holiday time when proverbs were 
invented to cover unpremeditated faults, and when, as if by a magic spell, 
of which each heart acknowledged the potency, murmurs were hushed 
and suspicion cleared away by the utterance of a little sentence, simple and 
undemonstrative indeed, yet eloquent even to the present hour in convey- 
ing to our imaginations a picture of the blundering, cordial kindness of 


of its power in our own. 

Many a saying might have been chosen, evincing more shrewdness and 
practical knowledge of the world, though hardly a more trusting or a kinder ; 
but, without arguing on its merits, we confess our present selection to be 
influenced by an early partiality acquired for this proverb, when, long be- 
fore acting them had become a fashiovable amusement, it was our fortune 
to witness a twofold performance of the adage, a'teaded in each instance 
with undoubted, though somewhat diasimilar success * 

The first represeatation was exhibited at a dinuer given by across and 
particular old bachelor, who prided himself on the precision of his house- 
hold arrangements, and the excellent order of his establishment. We were 
seated round the table, the soup had been swallowed iu silent approval, the 
fish with equal success had followed, and a remove was about to be placed 
before the master of the house, when the unlucky domestic who carried it 
suddenly tripped and tell, dish, cover, and contents ‘ in one fell ruin blent ’ 
Portentous thunder gathered on the brow of our host, alow growl precede‘ 
its utterance, and the guests were beginning to exchange glances of discom. 
fort at this sudden interruption of their harmony, when one of them, as 
ready-witied as good natured, looking over the back of his chair, perceived 
the prostrate joint to be a tongue, and quietly remarked that the servant 
stiould be excused, as ‘A slip of the tongue was no fault of the mind.’ 
Amidst the urst of laughter which followed this happy suggestion, the of- 


fence was forgotten, the good-hamour of our host returned, a fresh impulse 


degree most gratifying to the vanily of the entertainer. 

But amongst the guests there was one who, both from character and ap- 
pearance, would have been imagived of ail others the least likely to appre- 
ciate a witty remark, and who yet evidently enjoyed this one far beyond 
the rest. [It might have been thachis good-nature exulted in the servant's 
escape, or his love of ease in deliverance from the threatened storia, or else 
the memory of his host’s irascibie countenance was ludicrously impressed 
on the retina of his imagination; however this may be he retained the joke 
long after the rest had torgotien it; and several times during the evening. to 
the surprise of his nearest neighbours, the fat sides would shake with stifled 
mirth, while over and over again he would murmur, in merry mood, ‘A 
slip of the tongue is no fault of the mind.’ 

His turn to give an entertainment—tor in those good old days hespitality 
was anestablished rule—soon came round, and we were fortunate enough 
to be included in the invitations; rather singularly too for, with our eacep- 
tion, the company was entirely different from the former party, and though 
ihe variely was perhaps not altogether p'easing, yet our host was a host in 
himself: there he sat, his usually bland and smiling countenance now actu 
ally beaming as be hurried through the preliminary courses with an ill- 
suppressed inpatience, which seemed to promise something super-excel- 
lent ia reserve. The turbot had been ordered away, in tbe opinion of some 
with neediess expedition, and expectation was now on full stretch for its 
Successor, when, just as the dish was about to be placed on the table, once 
more to odr surprise the servant, with asort of deliberate awkwardness, 
stambled forward, and down roiled an enormous piece of beef upon the 
floor. 

Our host shouted with delight, rubbed his hands, and vociferated, ‘A slip 
of the tongue is no fault of the mind.’ The guests stared at him and at 
each other with astonishment, in which all sense of the ridiculous was lost 
in the apprehension that their worthy triend had suddenly taken leave of 
his senses. He, absorbed in his own enjoyment of the joke, failed to per 
ceive how little it was relished by the company, until at last leaning back 
exhausted, and wiping his eyes, he noticed for the first time the blank 





have erected a good statue to him in the court of the Louvre, and there is 
But the egregious 
yet commwn mistake of putting the horse only upon two legs is very con- } 


a double exemplaire of this, by Marchetti, at Algiers. 


spicuous in this group, as the raised hoots ars so bigh from the ground 
2° it is a remarkable thing that the best sculptors and painters of all coun 
tries, adcient and modern, have fallen into the error of making their quad 
rapeds in motion stand upon no more than two legs. 
sufficient observation. 


© moon's reflection upon the water, broad near the foreground, and par 
rower #8 it receded towards the luminary, instead of just the contrary 


They bungled between the laws of perspective and the jaws of the re flec 


This is for want of 
Painters, until recently, practised the absurdity 
when they depicted moonlight scenes at sea, of making the bright path of 


countenances on either side of him ‘ Eh! what is the matter?’ exclaimed 
| he: ‘ why are you not all laughing ? and without waiting a reply, he pro- 
ceeded to relate the bon-mot of the former entertainment, adding, in the 
half jealous tones of disappointed rivalry, ‘ I asked you all, and threw away 
my fine piece of beet, that we might have a Jaugh over again, and here you 
look as solemn as if you were invited to a funeral! . 
The look, the tone which accompanied this confession, were alike irre- 
sistible, and the laugh which immediately re-echved through the room 
amply compensated for former dullness: the worthy alderman’s counten 


a 


* The anecdote which immediately toillows we have seen Many years ago 
jim some collection of suck facetie. Yet we have no reason to doubt that 


tion of light irom a polished surface. They were ignorant cf optics ; and | our correspondent, the writer of the article, is in earnest when he speaks of 
yet this gross ignorance is betrayed on the canvass by some of the finest | having been present when the tacis took place.—Ep. 





| him ou their side. 


No, he would not speak. He persisted in his silence, and fuld degree. 


more primitive times, aud, from habit and association, not entirely divested | 


was given to conviviality, and the entertainment became distinguished in a | 


both looking most intelligibly happy. Herthoughts become so engrossed by 
this contretemps, that, in speaking to her young Cousin, she addressed her 
from the far end of the table as * Jane Wailis, uninientionally designating 
her by the name she would have borne had she and her admirer been already 
united in the bonds of holy matrimeny. The young girl hesitated whether 
to answer, colouring deeply with painiul consciousness, while Mrs. Ray- 
mond, quite unconscious of her mistake, reiterated again and again, with 
some slight impatience, the question and the name. ‘Tears were rising to 
poor Jane’s bright eyes. Some of the relations, who half suspected how 
matters stood, smiled significantly, while two or three of the youngsters 
laughed outright. Mrs Raymond, at last perceiving something had gone 
wroog, looked round for explanation, aud was only recalled to a sense of her 
indiscretion by encounteriag the astonished, half-indiguant glance of Jane’s 
mamma, whv murmured, in reproachfu! accents, * Maria! what can you 
mean ?’ : 

With blushes and confusion Mrs. Raymond in vain tried to apologise. An 
angry spot had fixed itself on more brows than one; and an apparently 


| trivial circumstance might have ended in a serious family quarrel, had not 


a good-natured old uncle come to her relief, and, interposing our favourite 


"proverb. exclaimed, * Come, come, ‘tis not worth thitking of; "twas only 
1 . . H ’ 
| a slip of the tongue, and we all know that is no fault of the mind. 


Mrs. Raymond's eyes sileutly thanked her warm-hearted advocate; and 
finding bim tbus able to influence opinion, the young peuple also retained 
In the explanation which inevitably ensued, he proved 
the case to be much less desperate than the bnsy-body had anticipated A 
full confession was .eade, parents were indulgent, friends lent a helping 
hand, and when, at the neat festival, the family party re-assembled, they all 
felt more united than ever. The young girl was again addressed as “ Jane 
Wallis,” and this time bere was * no mistake.” ? . : 

Thus surely—our forefathers were right when they invented this charit- 
able little covering for a fauit whose punishment springs at once trom the 


Suddenly the statue of Napoleon turned stabborn, and though his grace | heart, and of all others requires least correction from without ?—the annoy- 


ance, the awkwarduess, the ridicule, are visited on the absent one in a ten- 

Houour, then, to the old-fashioned kindliness which disarmed 
them of their sting, and silenced the darker charge of malice before it could 

| be made! 

| But of all verbal errors, that from which the perpetrator awakes of his 
own accord to a balf-dreamy consciousness that he has made some bluuder, 


oe 3 REY TE Te rh} slieved. ¢ acted on by his too eredu- 
It has latterly become so much the fashion to Jangh at what has been | which is all the while believed, and about to be acted y o eredu 


lous auditors, is the most distressing and perplexing. He doubis, yet feels 

tvo uncertain to contradict his first statement ; he Winds up his courage to 
| the poict of self-accusation, then retreats on the hope that he may be Tight 
after all, and his conscientious struggles are suppressed by the expediency 
of “jetting well alone,” until at last some conviucing fact brings him to a 
late confession, and leaves Lim the victim of Ais ‘‘ world’s dread laugh.” 

A friend of ours, a youn, Euglishman, was appointed to a lucrative situ- 
ation in a wild and remote district of Ireland, where national habits and 
prejudices prevailed in a more than usual degree. Amongst other customs 
strange to him, he remarked that the inhabitan's seemed universally to take 
a ptide in perpetuating what he cousidered their semi-barbaric patronymics, 
and as the most effectua! method, invariably converted them into Christian 
tnames. To our friend Frank Nesbitt, however, they savoured of anything 
| but Christianity : as sirnames, they were puzzling enough; but the aecond 
editiun made confusion worse confounded ; and every introduction seemed 


” 


| to offera fresh personification of * the twosingle gentlemen rolied into one. 
| For instance, there were Connor O'Neil, and Neil O'Connor; Gerald Fiiz- 
maurice, and Maurice Fitzgerald; Dounough O’Biten, and Brien M'Den- 
nough; in stort there was no end to the most friendly transpositions, and a 
less persevering spirit than Frauk’s would me up ia despair the idea 
| of forming a correct list of his acquaintance. Not so _with him, however, 
| Nothing daunted he made a puint of conquering the difficulty , and soon ar- 
| rived at the degree of actually priding bimee!f on the precision with wiih 
| he steered his intricate way. Bat wo have the best authority for knowing 


that pride goes before a fall. “‘ What’s in a name ?” is an iuterrogatory 

more easily made than answered; and Frank, before long, found to his sor- 
| row that it was a very important question indeed : 
There was a family in the neighbourhood whose acquaintance he consid- 
ered particularly desir ible, and, as usua! in sach a case, he fuand particular 
| obstacles in the way. Visits had been exchanged, but al ways with the ill 
fortane of finding the parties from home ; invitations had met with the 
came untoward fate ; and an occasional meetiag at the house of some mutual 
friend was the only progress he had hitherto made These interviews, 
| however, increased his anxiety for further intimacy : so at last, resolved to 
| make assurance sure, he mounted his horse one fine day, and arrived at 
Overton Hall at the unreasonable hour of noou, and was rewarded for the 
exertion by finding the family for once at home, and, in addition, apparently 
quite surprised by their early visitor. A rash across the hall told of slippers 
and papillotes; doors were slammed, garments rustled, and quick footsteps 
hurried away; and Frank was at length admitted, and ushered into the 
drawing-room, quite provoked with himself for what looked almost like 
intrusion, and full of disappointment at this sudden disenchantment of his 
own particular dream. . ‘ : 

Bat as he entered the apartment, all evil surmises quickly vanished. He 
| found it occupied by the very person who at the moment engrossed his 
thoughts, and who, we may as well at once acknowledge, was the magnet 
that had attracted him all along. Self possessed, and with somewhat of 
distant politeness, Gertrude Blake laid by her work to receive him, at the 
same time desiriug the servant to acquaint her father with Mr Nesbitt’s ar- 
rivat; aud Frank felt at once convinced that, whatever cuotusion his un- 
seasonable visit might have caused, it certainly had not extended to the 
fair iuma’e of that room. Her simple morning dress, so elegantly neat, her 
shining hair, her quiet occupation, all told ot habits too confirmed to feel 
interruption from any casual visitor, however early ; and Frank was already 
quite ashamed of his suspicions, and beginning to discard them as entirely 
untuunded, when again the door was thrown open, and, accompanied by 
her busband—over.dressed, be-flounced, be ringletted, and panting from 
the recent labours of the toilet—the real fugilive made her appearance in 
the portly person of Gertrude’s step mother, tne second Mrs. Blake. 

Koth she and Mr. Blake entered the room, impressed with the idea that a 
visit at that hour from a persop with whom they were scarcely acquainted 
could only be one of business; so, after the first greetings and usual come 
monplaces were exchanged, there was a pause cf expectation on ere! pg 
interrupted at last by Frank himself, who with eome trivial remark en- 
deavoured to renew the conversation; but the owners of the house were 
prepared to listen, not to talk, and felt it wonld be qu.te super = and 
uomanuerly to prolong any subject which might lead away from the point 
at issae. Thus effort after effort on Frank’s part died away; he inwardly 
pronounced them the most stupid beings in existence; and instead of start- 
ing ‘resh subjects, would bave started himself, were it pot for the pete 
al support he received from Gertrude, who now and then, with a word or 
asmile relieved the awkwardness, and encouraged him to remain. But 
this heedless courtesy was soon checked by a frown from her vay error 
and, in ubedience to the signal, the long, bright curls swep! the embroide 
ery frame, as her fair head was bent over il, to be raised no mure. Paga- 
oini being the only person we ever heard of who could prodace - rap oe 
| mony from one string. we must not wonder that Fravk Nes4itt’s solitary 
| efforts were at last disconcerted : impaticnce op the other side was fast con- 

quering politeness, and a few moments more might have eer mega hea 
marks more inqatsi'ive than satisfactory, when sudile yd — 7 ere ert 
lof news he had heard that morning, Frank ex laimed ina one o = mete > 
leather unsvi abl > w the subject, ‘ Did you hear « D wnoneh ) Brieu 
' ath? He was killed by a fall from bis horse out bunting yesterday 


{ 








. . sce of intelligence, Frank en- 

lu his eagerness to communicate some plec ee r- rT . led in 
" —_ th a ahe 4 | vi 
tirely overlooked the possible consequences But had a shell explode 


the quiet apartment, it could hardly bave produc eda greater commotion 
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His attention was first arrested by an exclamation from Gertrude, who, with 
'e cheek, aud eyes opened to their fullest extent, gazed at him tor a mo- 
ment, then colourivg deeply, bent in silence over her work again. Mr. 
Blake gave hima glance of intelligence, which plainly said, * At last the 
murder is out!’ though at the same t me it seemed to say that their curiosity 
might bave been re ieved wita less abrupiness. But all was nothing in 
comparison of the effect on Mrs Blake. Sbe was jast that sort of over- 
grown, florid, unwieldy-looking person, to whom any sudden agitation is 
overwhelming; and before a word could be » Se ye or a question asked, 
she had faliea back in her chair, the thick gargling sound of her sobs burst 
upon the ear, vivlent hysterics succeeded, and, amidst a scene of confusion 
and agitativa, ber husband, assisted by Gertrude, bore her from the room, 

Frank remained bebiod, quite thanderseuck with this sudden change of 
affairs. No word of explanativu had passed, no time had been given for apo- 
logy, and fvetiug that thoagh his conversa tion could no longer be considered 
uninteresting, it would surely be condemned as unfeeling, he awaited Mr. 
Blake’s retura with some anxiety, to remove that impression. But mat- 
ters were apparently very serious; for though he lingered more than an 
hour, aud saw servants occasionally harrying to and fro with much bustle and 
excitement, yet no one came near him; so, concluding himself forgotten, he 
was about to take bis departure, full of self reproach for his thoaghtlessness, 
when Mr. Blake re entered the room. : 

The old gentleman apologised somewhat coldly for his lengthened ab 
sence, sayiag that he could not leave Mrs. Blake as she had beea = 
overpowered by the saddea news of Mr O’Brien’s death, who was a parti. 
cular friend and favourite of hers, and indeed a distant relation, but that 
she was now rather more composed, and he had teit her to Gertrude’s Care. 

Frank expressed his regret truly and earnestly at having spokeu so incon- 
siderately ; and theu with some surprise Mr. Biake became aware that the 
intelligence had been given quite inadvertently, as a mere piece of gossip, 
and in perfect iguorauce of tne sensation it Was likely to produce, The 
formality of his mauner vauished at once, aud partly compassionating 
Frank’s evidently genuine distress, and partly amased at his dilemma, be 
hastened to reassure him, and begged he would not give himself any further 
annoyance on the subject. * Indeed, my dear fellow,’ he frankly added, ‘ we 
took it for granted your early visit was purposely to break to us the news 
of this unpleasant casualty ; and { was surprised, and I may now say hait- 
angry, at your want of caution; but L am quite glad to fiud myself wrong, 
and that you knew nothing of the connexion You must come out some 
other day, and make your peace with Mrs. Blake, As to Gertrude, | be- 
lieve you wil! fiud that no difficulty ; for, to tell you the truth,’ continued 
he, growing quite confidential, ‘it was one of my wite’s favourite plans to 
bring abont a ma'ch vetween her aud O'Brien. [ may mention it, now that 
the poor fellow is gone; but | kuow wy daughter was a good deal teased 
On the subject; aud though I did not like to interfere, still it lessens my re- 
gret.’ 

With varied feelings Frank listened to this communication, As Ger- 
trade’s dimples aud hazel eyes flitied across his memory, he might have 
echoed her father’s concluding words, and said, ‘It lessens my regret ;’ and 
could Mr. Blake have read bis heart at that moment, be might not so easily 
have acquited him of malice prepense: but fortunately we do not walk 
this world with glass windows in our bosoms, so there was perfect unsus 
Picioa in the grasp with which he shook his young friend’s hand at parting, 
and entire curdiality in bis tone, when, as if to make amends for former in- 
justice, he invited him to come soon again, and spend any day that he had 
nothing better to do. 

Frank rode away, and for a mile or two proceeded with some rapidity as 
if to leave betiiud the memory of the unpleasant scene he had uccasioned, 
and the teelings it had called up in his own breast; but relaxing bis speed 
at the footufa long ascent, he tound himself leisurely recalling the circum 
stances of bis visit, and reverting to their original cause. Suddenly the 
thought darted into his mind, was itreally Donnough O’Brien who was kill- 
ed? or was it some otber one of those provokingly similar names he should 
have said? He started at the idea, and tried to repel it as an absurdity. 
But it would intrude, and the more be pondered, the more uncertain he 
grew; al ove moment coufounded as he considered the consequences ot 
such a mistake, at the next laagbing at it as a trick of the imaginaion. He 
again accelerated his horse’s pace, aud eagerly looked out fur some acquaint- 
ance to put him out of a suspense that was becoming almost intolerable ; 
but, as it happened, he did not encounter one familiar face, and his agita- 
tion increasing at every step, he was several times on the point of accosting 
some stranger with the inquiry which now entirely engr.ssed his thought 
Fearful, however, of comzuitting Limse!f further, he refrained ; aud at last, 
just at the entrance of the towa where he resided, be met a friend, and 
hardly returned his greeting before he hastily bo!ted out the question, and 
had his worst apprehensious confirmed by the answer given, with some sur- 
prise, in the negative. 

‘Nonsense, man,’ he replied vehemently ; ‘he is dead, [am sure: he 
must be dead: he was killed out hunting yesterday.’ 

His friend looked at him for a moment, as if doubtful of his sanity, then 
answered quietly, ‘You are quite mistaken, Nesbitt. Brien M Donnough 
wus killed; [ am to be at the poor fellow’s funeral to-morrow ; but | was 
speaking to O'Brien not avn hour ago: he was perfectly weil, and going to 
dine at Blake’s to day! *Tis said he has a fair a traction there. Believe 
me,’ added he langhing, ‘he is alive and well, and not the sort of man to let 
you kill him with impenity.’ 

There was no longer any room for incredulity. Frank hurried home, 
and, in addition to his morning’s murder of Donnough O'Brien, committed 
a wholesale breach of the sixth commandment, by fervently wishing every 
Mae, O’ and Fitz, fathoms deepin the bog of Allen. The following morn 
ing he was called on, and would have been called ont, by O' Brien, had not 
Mr. Blake modified his anger by quoting our proverb. —lts acknowledged 
authority influenced opiniou, and even saved Frank Nesbitt, on beiug ac 
quitted as a slanderer, trom being convicted as a fool. The ‘slip of the 
tongue’ being granted, Mr. Blake contended ‘that it was no fault of the 
mind,’ and thas doubly saved his young frieud’s repwiation 

But be was condemned, during O’ Brien’s visit, to feel that he cut rather 
asilly figure while congratulating tbe man ou his revival, whom he bad 
slain with a breath, and listening to his humorous description of tbe sensa 
tion caused by his arrival at Mr. Blake’s. He hed to lavgh at the joke, 
though it was no joke to him when he encountered the history of his blun- 
der in every circle he entered. His good temper aud light heart, however, 
carried him through all, even through the diflicuity of making his peace 
with Mrs Blake. [or some time he did aot dare to venture into her pre- 
sence; butat last he received information that her prejudice had been 
overcome by the influence of an unexpected ally. A flag of trace Was ex- 
tended, and under that fair banner he was soon able to set all ridicule at dew 
fiance, and to retura the witticisms of his acquuintance with the assurance 
that ‘those may laugh that win.’ 

It was a saying of Catherine de Medicis, that a false report, believed for 
three days, might save a nation. She had studied buman nature, and kuew 
it well. So, as little things may be compared with great, Gertrude Blake 
experienced the truth of the maxim, and made such good use of her three | 
hours’ mistake, as to render ber position for the future impregnable. In 
the first excitement of feeling, mutual confidence arose between her and | 
her reaily warm-hearted stepmother, and the latter mingled with her la- 
mentatious lor her friend sincere contrition for having persecuted Gertrude 
on bis account, and faithfully and voluntarily promised never to interfere on 
such a subject again. : 

e need hardly add, that O'Brien found it imp ssible toregiin the foot- 
ing he had lost, His hopes were dead and buried, though he bimself sur- 
vived. So, as in his country a prephetic import is attached to the acciden- 
tal report of a death, be left its fulfilment to nis deparied project, and sought 
for consolation in another quarter. Frank soon occupied the vacant ground ; 
and in proportion to the declension of O'Brien’s interest, his gained the as- 
cendant. Gertrude Blake, with her usual animation, undertook his defence. 
She found herself a gainer by his error, and, in gratitude. could not allow 
him to suffer loss; so she lectured him on genealogy, and offered to teach 
bim the brogue; laughed to himself at his blunders. and excused them to 
others. Her lessons daily became more attractive, her pupil more inter- 
ested; until, ander such tuition, he at last declared himself ‘ more Irish than 
the Irish!’ and in the end fully convinced his fair instractress ia the first 
instance, and through ber the neighbourhood at large, that though their ac- 
qaaintance had commenced with a ‘slip of the tongue,’ he could speak 
mosi effectually to the purpose when once he had a mind. 

Lord acon has observed that ‘the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discovered by their proverbs.’ Let us trast that our present generation, iu 
the midst of its improvements and acquirements, may not, in deeming itsel) 
wiser than the ancients, entirely reject the character thus established by a 
good old race, or despise the warm-hearted kindness which must have 
prompted our homely proverb, and the charitable forbearance it may op 
portunely enjoin. 








——<p 
THEORIES ON THE FORMATION OF COAL. 

{t is a custom of the Geological Society for the presidentannaally to deliver 
an address, containing a summary of the prog ess Of the science for the 
preceding year. ‘The last address of this kind, delivered in 1845 by Mr 
Leonard Horner, has been pr lished in the Quarterly Journal Of ihe Geo. 
logical Society. We fiod inita highly intelligent view of one of the ob- 
scurest departinents of g ology—th furmati 


g iwun Of coal, £ iti 





scarcely pos- 


Che Alvion. 


sible, says Mr. Horner, ‘ to visit a coal-field, or to read the description of 
one, without being led to theorise on its mode of formation. The origin 
of coal has long been a subject of great difficulty ; nor has any theory 
been yet advanced with which it nas been possible to reconcile all the ap 

pearances which the coal-measures exhibit, all the variety of forms in 
which coal is found. Indeed the more clusely we examine the phenomena, 
the more do we feel the distance we are from a satisfactory explanation 
ofthem. According to some geologists, coal-seams and their accompany- 
ing strata are accurnulations of land- plants and stony detritus, carried down 
by rivers into estuaries. and deposited in the sea, where the vegetable mat- 
ter undergoes changes that convert it into coal. Others are of opinion that 
coal is the altered residum of trees and smaller plants, that bave grown on 
the spot where you now find them, that the forests are submerged and co- 
vered by detrital matter, which was upraised to form a foundation and a 
soil for another forest, to be in its turu sabmerged and converted into coal, 
and that thas the alternations which the vertical section of a cval-field ex- 
hibits are to be accounted for. 

‘In the geological works of last year, we fiad the former theory main- 
tained by Sir R. Murchison as most generally applicable ; Mr. Lyell is 
more inclined to adopt the latter. Sir R. Murchison dwells upon the facts 
of the alternations of coal with limestones coutaining manure remains, 
which are frequently met with in most countries where coal fields prevail ; 
and as a striking instance of this, he refers to the Donetz coal-tield. A 
remarkable example ofa similar kind, occurring in Maryland, is mentioned 
by Mr. Lyell. At Frostburg, a black shale, ten or twelve feet thick, full 
of mariae shells, rests upou a seam of coal about tiree feet thick, aud 300 
feet below the principal seam of coal in that place The she\ls are refer- 
able to no less than seventeen species, and some of them are identical with, 
and almost all the rest have a near atliuity to, species found in the Glas- 
gow and other coal measures, 

‘ The theory which refers the coal to trees and plants which have grown 
on the spot where it now rests, is illustrated by Mr Lyell by observations 
be made in Nova Scotiaon the south shore of the Bay of Fundy, at a place 
called ‘ The Joggings.’ He states that there is a range of perpendicular 
clitls, composed of regular coal-measures, inclined at an angle between 
twenty-four and thirty degrees, whose united tiickness is between four 
and five miles, About nineteen seams of cual occur in the series, and they 
vary from two inches to four feet in thickness. The beds are quite un- 
disturbed, save that they lave been bodily moved from the horizental po 
sition in which they must have becn deposited to that inclivation they now 
have. In these coal beds, at more tban ten distinct levels, are stems of trees, 
in positions at right angles to the panes of stratification : that 1s, whica 
must have stood upright when the coal measires were horizontal. No part 
of the original plant 1s preserved except the bark, which forms a coating 
of bituminous cual, the interior being a so id cylinder of sand and clay, 
without traces of organic structure, #8 is usually the case with Sigillaria, and 
like the upright trees in the coal measures cut through by the Bolton rail- 
way. The trees, or rather the remains of stems of trees broken off at dit: 
f-rent heights above the root, vary iu height from six to twenty five feet, 
ant in diameter from fourieen inches to four feet. There are no appear- 
ances of rocts, but some of the trees eularge at the bottom They rest upon, | 
and eppear to have grown in, the mass which now constitutes the coual- | 
seams and ander lying shale, uever iutersectiug a superior layer of coal, and 
never terminating downwards out of the coal or shale from which the stem 
rises. The underclay or shale often contains Stigmariz. Here, then, he 
states are the remains Of more than tea forests, which grew the one over 
the other, but at distant intervals, duriog waich each, from the lowest up 
wards, was sucessively covered by layers, of great thickness, of clays and 
solid stoue, the material of which must have been arranged and consolida- 
ted under the surface of the water, and the vegetatioa of every layer in 
which the upright trees are fixed must have grown on Jand. 

‘The formation of coal-measures like the above, aud of all others where 
there is evidence that the vegetable matter was not drifted to the piace il 
now occupies, but must have grown on the spot, is then accounted for by 
supposing that the land sauk below the level of the adjoining water; that 
gravel, sand, and mud were washed down from the land tha! did not sink, 
aud formed layers of clay aud sandstone over the submerged forest, either 
in sufficient quantity to rise to the surface of the water, and form land tor 
the next forest, which was submerged ip its turn, or that a contrary internal 
movement took place, which again raised the submerged land; and that 
for every seam of coal, one above the other, a similar series of changes 
must bave taken place. Itis to this oscillatory movement that Mr. Lyell 
ascribes the furmuation of the above remarkable phenomena in the Bay ot! 
Fundy, and others of a like nature 

‘ At first sight, both theories seem well-founded, wheu applied to the 
particular coal-fields described; and it is possible thit these eminent and 
experienced gevlogists may be of opinion that both are true, as applied te 
different situations. But l see great difficulties to the full acceptance otf 
either in many of the phenomena which, on a close examination we fiad 
coul-fields generally present.’ Mr. Horner then refers to several recently- 





published sections of coal fields. QOnein South Wales presents eighty four 


have grown on land, and the covering of each must have been deposited 
under water. There must have been an equal number of successive upward 
and downward movements, and these so gentle, such soft heavings, as notte 
break tha continuity or disturb the parallelism of horizontal lines spread over 
hundreds of squarc miles ; and the movements musi, moreover, have been so 
nicely adjusied, that they should always be downward when a layer of ve- 
getable matier was to be covered up; and in the upward movements, the 
mo ion must always have ceased sv soon as the first layer of sand or 
shale had reached the surface, to be immediately covered by the fresh ve- 
getable growth , for otherwise, we should have found evidence, in the series 
ot successive deposits, of some being turrowed, broken up, or covered with 
pebbles or other detri‘al matter of jand, long exposed to the waves breaking 
on a shore, and to meteoric agencies, These conditions, which seem to be 
inseparable from the thecry in question, it would be difficult to find any- 
thing analogous to in any other case ot changes in the relative level of sea 
and land with which we are arquainted.’ 

We have here put into italics what appear to us the principal diumeculties 
on both sides of this extremely curious question, The sum of the whole 
matter is, that there are facts preuy clearly puinting to the processes involw- 
ed in both thevries, while there are other iacts as clearly forbidding either 
process to be assumed as the sole mode of the production of coal. All must 
agree with Mr. Horner that the whole theory of coal—wheiher we consider 
its mo-e of deposition, the plants out of which it has been torined, or the 
various changes which the vegetable matier has undergone to convert it iLto 
lignite, jet, common coal, cannel-coal, and anthracite, two or three of these 
varieties ofien occurring in the same coal-field—is extremely obscure, and 
presents a wide and interesting field for tuture investigation. 

———==—_—_ 


SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFGHANISTAN. 


‘At the sea-bathing quarter of Walmer during the autumn of last year, 
Mr. Gleig met the officers of the Thirteenth, the European regiment which 
Sir Robert Sale commanded during the homeward march from Cubul and 
the detence of Jellalabad. The gallant soldiers, nothing loath, ‘ fought all 
their battles o’er again’ to so critical a judge, submitted to him such manu 
script journals as had been kept, aud offered for his inspection the orderly- 
books of the regimeut,—w hich, we suppose, the Duke of Wellington would 
receive as ¢ truth,’ or oar jealous couris of law as evidence. With such ine 
furmation at command, the Chaplain of the forces bethought himself of su 
plying a vacuum in the Afghan war, by writing the story of ‘ Sule’s Brigade,’ 
so far as that brigade were engaged independeutly; and Mr. Murray, wi 
his usual judgment, bas included the narrative in his Home and Colonial 
Library. : 

A good deal more, however, than the achievements of S:ile’s Brigade is 
contamed in the book ; about one-third of it being devoted to a general view 
of Atzbanistaa and its history, our early negotiations and late Russophobia, 
with a narrative of the war. These are topics common to all compilations 
upon the disastrous story, aud numerous original works have given tull par- 
ticulars of the campaiga Mr Gleig’s accoant, however, his the merit of 


| being the ablest précis, and it may be recommended as the best succeda- 


neum upon the subjeci to those who are satisfied with a popular view. The 
skill of the literary nao with the practical knowledge of the soldier com- 
bine to impart character to the narrative. The principal incidents of the 
campaign are selected with judgment and described wiih massy effect; 
freshaess aud interest are given to the story by the rapidity and complete. 
uess with which it is told, and the critical spirit that aviuates the book — 
Something of the pictorial artist is also displayed in the brief aud graphie 
sketches of scenery, possitly deduced from the published descriptions of 
Outram and others, bat quite as likely to be acquired from ‘be viva voce in- 
formation of the Thirteeuh. By those who are familiar with the original 
authorities a good deal of characteristic detail in the larger events will be 
missed ; and the sunailer iucitents are frequently omilted altogether, or their 
circumstauces lost; but this is essential tu the Scale on which the story is 
told, and wall not be telt by the :nass of readers, 

On one point skilful inquiry has eliciied from living experience a pictare 
in which other accounts are deficient; and that is. the amusements and 
pursuits of the British during their seemingly triumphant occupation of the 
cuuntry, The chapter eutitied ‘Peaceful Occupations at Cabui’ contains 
many traits of Afguan bonbommie and disposition, as well as many indica- 
tiuns of mauuers. 

The narrative of the exploits of Sale’s Brigade, from the time the gallant 
veieran and bis soldiers left the capital till Pollock advanced from Pesha- 
wur to relieve them, is full of interest. ‘To the literary merits of the gene 
ral histury it adds tulness, novelty, and the attiaction of sympathy.’ We are 
uo longer fullowing the incidents of a dishonest war, begun in rashnese, 
pursued in ignorance of the country where it was to take place, and success 
ful only from a combination of dogged determina ion in the army, fortune 
in the operations, and a want of meaus in the ene¢wy to move their forces te 
a distance, and secund nature in the Bolan Pass, waile eveu in the midstof 
the liumph of medtocrity the terrible retribution of the fatare looms before 





seams of coal from one inch to niue feet thick, alternating with 34U beds ol 
sandstone, slate, and clay. Ln this case, the group of coal-bearing strata is 
a mile in thickness. A coal field in Nova Scotia 1s of twice this thickuess, 
aud contains seventy six coal-seams, Mixed with the latter are a few 
limestones containing bivalve shells, The learned president then pro- 
creds— 

‘ Throughout the whole 7000 feet in the South Wales section. and if the 
limestones are, as is Most probable, of f esh-water origin, also throughou! 
the 14,570 feet in the Nova Scotta section, there appears to be po iface of 
any substance of a marine character; and from anything exhibited in the 
composition of the beds, ull might have been deposited in fresh water, It 
seems infinitely improbable, had the deposition taken place in a sea, that 
a series of Gccumulations of this description, wmplying be it observed, a 
vast duration of time, with different depths and different qualilivs of seu 
bottoms, should have taken place without a trace being discoverable, either 
upon the surfo@e of the submerged layers of vegetable matter, or in any 
part of the clays and sandstotes that lie upon them, of a marine animal or 
plant. \tsecms no less improbable that, in a sea skirting shore, there 
should be such an absence of agitation throughout so vast a space of t me, 
as to allow a tranquil deposit of layers of fine detritus over a wide area 
a spreading-out of the leaves of delicate plants in layers of clay and sand 
like the specimens iu a herbarium, and a gradual and insensible passage, in 
many instances, from one bed into another. Great as the North American 
lakes are, [ am not prepared to say that grave objections may not be urged 
against the probable existence of such vast bodies ot fresh water as would 
be of sufficient extent and depth to receive the beds of many coal fields; 
but the absence of marine remains throughout vast depths of strata in 
oval fields is a remarkable fact, well deserving of the most careful inves 
tigation. 

‘That the terrestrial vegetable matter from which coal has been formed 
has in very many instances been deposited in the sea, is unquestionabie, 
from their alternations with limestones containing marine reinmains, Such 
deposits and alternations in au estuary at the mouth of a great river are con- 
ceivable, but whether such enormous beds of limestone, with the corals and 
mollusks which they contain, could be formed in an estuary, may admit of 
doubt. But it is not easy to conceive the very distinct separation of the coal | 
and the stony matter. if formed of drifted materials brought into the bay by 
a river, It has been said that ine vegelable ma ter is brvugin down at in- 
tervals, iu freshets, in masses matted together, like the rafis in the Missis- 
sippi. But thers could not be masses of vegetable matier of untform thick. 
ness 14,000 square miles io extent, like the Brownsville bed on the Ohio; 
and freshets bring down gravei, and sand, and mad, as Well as plants and 
trees. They must vccur several times a-yearin every river; but many 
years must have elapsed during the gradual deposit of the sandstones and 
shales that separate the seams ol coal, Humbolit teils us [Kosmos, p. 295) 
that in the forest lands of the temperate zone, the carbon contained in the 
trees on a given surface wou!d not, on an average of a hundred years, form 
a layer over that suriace more thao seven lines in thickness. If this be a 
well ascertained fact, what an enormdus accumulation of vegetable matter 
must be required to form a cual-seam of even moderate dimensiuns! [| is 
extretnely improbable that the vegetable matter brought down by rivers 
could fall to the bottom of the sea inclear and unmixed layers; it would form a 
coufused mass with siones, sand, aod mud. Again, how difficult to con- 
ceive, how extremely improbable in such circumstances, is the preservation 
of delicate plants, spread out with the most perfect arrangement of their 
parts, uninjured by the rude action of rapid sireams and currents calrying 
gravel and sand, and branches and tranks of trees! 


‘In the theory which accounts for the formation of beds of coal by sup- 
posing that they are the remains of trees and other plants that grew on the 


spot where the coal now exists, that the iand was submerged ioadmtt of the 
covering of sandstones o: shale being deposited, and again elevated so that 
the sandstone or shal nigh jue the subsoil of a new growth, to b 
igain submerged, and this process continued as often as there are seams 
cvalin the series- hese ¢ demands on Our aasent of a most slartiing 
ind. In the sections above examined, we Lave eighty-lour seams oi « 
inthe one, and twenty-six in in the Saarbruck coal-field the: 
are one hundred and twenty ims, wiihout taking 1H'O a count the thinon 


eams, those less than a | thi The materiais of each of these seanis 
10Wever thin [and there are some n 


’ 


ihe mind, With Sale’s Brigade there is nothing of this no sympathy. From 
the moment when Sale exercised an indepeudeut command, we followa 
story displaying the most cautious juégment uniled with the most daring 
courage un Lhe part of the chief, and eliciting similar qualities in his fol- 
lowers when there were opportunities for their exercise, aud at all times 
confidence in their leader as one under whom they were safe. With far 
less means than the army at Cabul, and greater obstacles tu encounter, im 
cluding the irresistible force of earthquakes, Sir Robert Sale triumphed over 
them all, as if it were a daily busivess and a thing of course: the watchful 
prudence which dictated every measure, from the movements of the turce 
tu the posting of a sentry, renders the whole campaign a piece of such per- 
fect harmoty in all its parts, that it is only by a comparisvn ot results with 
the threefuld numbers and complete appointments of the army at Cabul that 
the miud realizes the merit of the commander, Had Sale’s Brigade beea 
tue rear-guard of a general army that had managed to reach Peshawar be- 
fore the passes were closed, while Sale had to winter al Jellalabad, bis cam- 
paign would lave been spoken of as a skilful and gallant thing; but the me- 
rit of the exploit would not have been properly appreciated—perhaps it is 
uot thoroughly appreciated even now. 

We shall attempt no view of the march through the passes, the fortifi- 
cation and defence of the city, and the defeat of the entire force of Af- 
ghanistan, so far as Akbar could get it together, on the memorable 7th of 
april, which virtually ended Sale’s difficulties: but we cannot take leave 
of the beuk without offering to our readers a taste of its quality. 

STATE OF THE ARMS IN SALE’S BRIGADE AT STARTING. 

Old flint and steel muskets had become, through much use, sv imperfect, 
that numbers were in the habit of missing fire coutinually; and the best 
and most serviceatle in the whole brigade was just as likely to carry its bal} 
wide of the mark asin a straight line towards it. Sir Robert Sale, whe 
knew the importance and value of effective weapons, stated these facts at 
head-quartets. He reminded the authorities that ihere were in store four 
thousand muskets, constructed on the detonating principle, perfectly new, 
and never likely, at least with the present force, to be sullied by using; and 
he begged permission to arm his regimert from that heap, and to leave bis 
worn oul firelucks in the room of the weapons withdrawn. But General 
Elphinstone would not listen to the proposal. What could the Thirteenth 
want with new muskets, when it was well known that in marching out of 
Cabal they were accomplishing the first stage on their journey to Englaod? 
They must carry what they had with them; and they did so. 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE AT JELLALABAD. 


The whole country within long range of the walls bad been carefully 
measured by the Artillery officers, and certain marks set up by which the 
distauce could be accurately calculated; and the consequence was, that 
every shot thrown where a group of Afghans presented themselves told: 
indeed, to such perfection was the gudnery of the place carried, that a mam 
and horse at eight hundred or a thousand yards distance ran €Xx reme risk of 
being cut down by around shot; and on one vecasion, at least, Captaim 
Backhouse struck down a cavalier who could not have approached withim 
a mile of the fort. 

RUSE DE GUERRE. 

From morning till night, steong working-parties plied their intrenching- 
tools. They were not permitted to do so unm ested ; for clouds of Afgbaas 
crept up under cover wheiever they could find it, and fired long shots in- 
cessantly, though not to much purpose. At length the officers devised « 
scheme fur drawing off this fire from the men, which proved for a time em. 
inently successful, apd 0« : d They dressed 
up a wooden image, and put a cocked hat on its head painting the face eo 
as to make it resemble when seen froma distance an officer of rank ; and, 
raising it trom time to time above the parapet, drew such a storm of fire 
working-party free. They would cause it to move 
wack wards aud forwards likewise, as if the General had been reconnoiter- 
etit tall; whereupon a loud shout from the Afghan 
irmishers gave indication that they were aMaziugly pleased with them 
cely necessary to add, thal the enemy’s shoat was respond. 
d to - peals of laughter from the garrison: but the trick seemed w he 
liscovered at last, and then the effigy was removed 

MILITARY SPORT. 


The musket ammunitic pn within ihe wa |s became so scarce, ‘bat imstruc- 
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them ito muuids tur the ase of the mn. Some idea, likewise, may be 
formed of the nature ot the leaden hail under which the garrisun lived 

when it is stated that one officer collected in a day for his own use not 
fewer than ove hundred and thirty bullets; and as powder was happily 
abc.ndant, a supply of cartridges came into store, not before it was needed. 
And here it may be well to ovserve, that among the officers in garrison 
there were many who had brought rifles and fowling-pieces to the seat of 
war. These, for the lack of other game, took to practising against (he Al- 
gbaus; and many a capital shot was made, not in wantonness, but always 
when the necessity for it arose. For example, the grass-cutiers went forth 
every morning to collect fodder for the animals. It it was meaut that they 
should penetrate to a spot far removed from the walls an armed party es- 
oorted them; if there seemed to be forage enough near at haud, they were 
permitted to go unguarded, the settiuels on the ramparts looking out for 
them. On these occasions it was that the good aim of one or more amateur 
riflemen saved many a valuable life, and secured food for the cavalry borses ; 
for it was considered a mere amusement to keep an eye upun the enemy’s 
portion, and to knock down the boldest, as often as in the attempt to cut off 

foragers they ventured within range. 


THE LAST MAN OF ELPHINSTONE’S ARMY. 


Working-parties buried themselves all day long during the 11th and the 
12th in digging a ditch round the bastion on the North-west angle of the 
town ; that being the point on which the acting engineer saw that the place 
was weakest. hey were thus engaged, their arms being piled near them, 
and the cavalry, with horses saddled, ready to gallop forth to their support, 
when, a litile afier noon on the 13th, one of the sentries on that patt of the 
wall which faced Gundamuck and the road from Cabul called aloud that he 
saw a mounted man in the distance. [na moment glasses were levelled in 
this direction; and there, sure enough, could be distinguished leaning rather 
than sitting upon a miserable pony, a European, faint as it seemed from 
travel, if not sick, or perhaps wounded. It is impossible to describe the 
sort of thrill which ran through men’s veins as they watched the movements 
of the stranger. Slowly he approached; and, sirange as it may appear, it 
is nevertheless true, that Colonel Dennie foretold the nature of the tidings 
of which he was the bearer: for it is a fact, which every surviving officer 
of the Thirteenth will vouch for, that almost from the first Colonel Dennie 
had boded ill of the force left.in Cabul ; and that subsequently to the receipt 
of the earliest intelligence which told of the warfare in which they were 
engaged, and of the disastrous results to which it led, he repeatedly declared 
his conviction, that toa man the army would be destroyed. His words 
were, ‘ You'llsee: not a soul will escape from Cabul excep! one man, and 
be will come to tell us that the rest are destroyed.’ Under such circum- 
stances it is very lit'le to be wondered at, if men’s blood curdled while they 
watched the advance of the solitary horseman; and the voice of Deauie 
sounded like the response of an oracle when he exclaimed, ‘ Did I not say 
so? here comes the messenger.’ 

Colone! Dennie spoke the truth An escort of cavalry being sent out to 
meet the traveller, he was brought in bleeding and faint, and covered with 
wounds; grasping in his right band the hilt and asmall fragment of asword 
which had broken in the terrible conflict from which he was come. He 
— to be Dr. Brydon; whose escape from the scene of slaughter had 

n marvellous, and who at the moment believed himself to be, and was 
regarded by others, as the sole survivor of General Eiphinstone’s once mag- 
nificent little army. 


MARCHING IN. 


The 15th of April brought Pollock’s column within seven miles of the 
lately beleaguered city. ‘here it halted, at a place called Alee Bogham, 
and encamped for the night. Many visiters from the city flocked to wel- 
come the new comers; and on the following day the band of the Thirteenth 
went forth te meet them. There was a hearty cheer on both sides, alter 
which, the musicians facing about, began, according to immemoria) usage, 
to play the strangers in, { do not know whether some touch of waggery 
might have prompted the chvuice of the air, yet when the band struck up a 
Jacobite melody, beautiful in itself, and full of meaning, all who heard ac- 
knowledged its fitness to the occasion. The relieving force marched the 
last two or three miles towards Jellalabad to the cadence of ‘ Oh, but ye’ve 
been lang o’ coming !’ 





Swiuntary. 


“Tae IMportaxce or Reso.ution.— Resolution,’ says a writer, ‘is om- 
pipotent. And if we will but solemuly determine to make the most and 
the best of all our powers and capacities ; and if to this end, with Wilber- 
force, we will but ‘seize acd improve even the shortest intervals of possi- 
ble action and effurt,’ we shall find that there is no limit to our advance 
ment. Without this resolute and earnest purpose, the best aids and means 
are of little worth; but with it, even the weakest ure mighty. Without it, 
we shall accomplish nothiug; with it, everything. A man who is deeply 
m earnest, acts upon the motto of the pickaxe on the old seal: ‘ Either I 
will find a way, or | will make one.’. He bas somewhat the spirit of Bona- 

arte, who, when told on the eve of battle that circumstanees were against 

im, replied, ‘Circumstances! [ make or control circumstances, not bow 
to them.” In self-culuvation, as in everything else, to think we are 
able, is almost to be so; to resulve to attain, is often attainment. Every- 
where are the means of progress, if we have but the spirit, the fixed pur- 
pose to use them. And if, like the old philosopher, we will but take as 
our motto: ‘ Higher—for ever higher !’ we may rise by them all. He that 
resolves upon auy great end, by that Very resolution has scaled the chiet 
barrier to it; and so he who seizes the grand idea of self-cultivation, and 
solemnly resolves upon it, will find that idea, that reselution, burning like 
living fire within him, and ever putting him upon his own improvement. 
He will find it removing difficulties, searching out or making means, giving 
courage fur despondency, and strength for weakness; and, like the star in 
the east to the wise men of old, guiding him nearer and still nearer to the 
sum of all perfection If we are but fixed and resolute—bent on self im- 


provement, we shall fiud means enough to it on every side, and at every 
moment; and even obstacles and opposition will but make us like the 
fabled ‘spectre-ships, which sai: the fastest in the very teeth of the wind.’ 


— Self-Culture,’ by Rev. Tryon Edwards. 


VecsTaBLe Dixt —It has been established by nature, on the best grounds, 


that our nourishweat should be used in forms rather coarse—securing full 
mastication and isalivation, and a longer retention in the stomach. Plain 
simple food only promotes moderation and longevity, while compounded 
and luxurious food shortens lite. The most extraordiuary instances of lon- 
age J are to be found amung those classes of mankind who, amidst bodi- 

labour and the open air, lead a simple life according to nature—such as 

mers, gardevers, hunters, &c. The more man follows nature, add is 
obedient to her laws, the longer will he live: the further he deviates from 
theee, the shorter will be his existence. Rich and nourishing food, and an 
immoderate use of flesh, do not prolong life. Instances of the greatest 
longevity are to be fuund among men who, from their youth, lived princi- 
pally on vegetables, and who perhaps never tasted flesh_— Hufeland. 


Puysicat Facrs.—As an instance of the adaptation between the force of 
gravity and forces which exist in the vegetable world, we may take the 
positions of fluwers Some flowers grow with the hollow of their cups 
upwards ; others ‘hang their pensive heads,’ and tarn the opening down- 
wards. The positivns in these cases depend upon the length and flexibility 
of the stalk which supporis the flower, or in the case of the evphorbia, the 
germen. It is clear tnat a very slight alteration in the force of gravity, or 
in the stiffaess of the stalk, would entirely alter the position of the flower- 
cups, and thus make the continuation of the species impossible. We have, 
therefore, bere a little mechanical contrivance, which would have been 
frustrated if the proper intensity of gravity bad not been assumed in the 
reckoning. An earth, greater or smaller, 


health.— Whewed. 
AVARICE. 
BY GEORGE HERBERT. 
Money, thou bace of bliss, and source of woe, 
Whence com-si thou, that thou art so {resh and fine 2 
I know thy paren age is base and low: 
Mao found thee poor and dirty in a mine. 


Sure thou didst so little contribute 
To this great kingdom, which thou now hast got, 
That he was tain, when thou wast destitulr, 

To dig chee vut ot thy dark cave and grot. 





enser or rarer, than the one on 
which we live, wouid require a change in the structure and strength of the 
footetalke of all the little luwers that hang their beads under our hedges. 
There is something curious in thus considering the whole mass of the earth 
from pole to pole, and from circumference to centre, as employed in keep. 
ing a snowdrop in the position most suited to the promotion of its vegetable 
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y one of the musi terrible shocks of earthquake that has Q felt | * pris line of packets will hereafter be composed of me fi 
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lace, as if rolling in a heavy sea, and though there was nota breath of | Si’ Portsmouth on the Ist, Sih, 16th, and 24th, o every month throughout the year, 
wind, the water in the bay was violently agitated. The windows rauled Ships. Masters. Days of Salling from New, Days of Sailing from 
as ifin a strong gale, some doors were burst open, aud others dashed to York. — London. 
with violence. ‘I'wo miuarets belonging to two of the principal mosques | RS 77M BE Beezes, am 3, Beiy t Sept. iWeb. 21, June | ie ak | 
tumbled to the ground wih a iremendous crash ; several stone houses | Gladiator, "RL. Bunting, “ 16, “16, “ 16/Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
were thrown down, and all the others had the walls reut and the roofs Pee & pe eh end. Fa le eee 
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a. s } : a : ictoria, ¢. E. Morgan, | 24, “ 24, “—ma* 83 * ww « 
sons were killed, but the number is not exacily Kuown. ‘The motion was | wejjingion D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 11 « 21) « a «@ 3 
from the north-west ‘o the south-west, and continued for nearly a minute | Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, ee. Oe ee Oe ae 
altogether. 1t was felt in most of the villages inthe environs. It would | New Savleinew) Jb OOS Oe Rae Te ead S ot ad 
. e a i ° me. y -™M. « ick, * 24, 6 “ ‘ J ‘ 
be impossible to describe the consternation caused by this dreadful phenome- Prince Albert, | W. 8. Sebor, ‘|April 1} Aug. 1; Dec. 11 « a ow a ow of 
non. Everywhere families were seen rushing from their homes into the pages agg H.R. Hovey, | * BS i Po 28, _ 28, ‘* 3g 
open places, where they crouched down, clinging to each other in an | yon ee ew) ke. G. Pinker — “4 “ 16 June 6, Oct, 6, Feb 6 
agony offear The dogs seemed to share in the terror, and howled dis- saci sige che Kagem - on “ “ —- 


mally through the street.—About the same time also, there was a severe ; 
shock of earthquake in the island of Mitylene Messina also shared in 
the calamity, and accounts from that place are very appalling. 


Sace or ANTIquE Bronzes.—The collection of bronzes, belonging to 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navb 


gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 


seri 


tion. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captaiis nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
there- 
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Vaude, Baron Denon, and the Marquis de la Grange—trom whom it pass- ee, : 
ed into the possession of Mr. Deville. There were 124 lots, —comprising | NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Tvi Proprietors of the seve- 
some works of Celliui, Clodion, Michael, and Bernini. We give a few of | - tal Lines ot Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail 
the prices the articles fetched Four busts, modelled by Bernini during laches yew ok wales J ge: porta — 
his visit to Paris, and afterwards executed by him in Italy, of Henri Qua- Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
tre, Louis Quatorze, Conde, and Turenne, 188 guineas. These busts tor- w York. , verpool 
merly adorned the Saloon of Mars, at Versailles; and were subsequently | payee Alem. July 11, Nov. 11, March 1 Meet im. May * 
presented by Louis XVI. to Stanislaus, King of Poland. ‘Two beautiful | Pottinguer, Bursley,’ “ at, “ 21. “ a} © @& «© &« 
Tazzas, supported by children, furmerly in the possession of the last men- one’ Fore” Pee oil av Apri ime ie pe 18, “ B 
tioned monarch, 162 guineas. Two ewers, of elaborate workmanship, by | Jonn R.Skiddy,Skiddy, eit 8, a) ee ee 
Cellini, 49 guiueas. Milo rending the Oak, 28 inches bigh, by M. Angelo, | New Loe g propper. “ 16, “ 16, “ i6) Uct 3, Feb 1, Jume 2 
purchased by the Marquis de la Grange from the Medicis family, 60 guin- | sijjoh.”’ coune”’ nate «nl «ane fe : 
eas. Pluto and Prosperine, a fiue group of Italian workmanship, 36 inches Shenandoah, West Sept. 1; Jan. 1, May |! “ 6 « 16, @ 16 
high, formerly in the Pitti Palace, the same sum. Aneas catrying An- | J \yuiney> Pease en 7 aren guy 2f 
As —"s ; - : " ‘ > 4 
chises, and fullowed by Ascanius, a fine group 33 inches high, formerly in | Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “2, ¢ gb « gf “ 6, “ 6, rad H 
the Borghese Palace, 69 guiueas. Napoleon seated at a table,—the cele- | Sheridan, ie oa? tea? feet es ee me B 
brated original model by Denun, at whose sale it was pu rcbased by the Viegiaian,” on” on m eee . Jone x i - a: ae 3 
Marquis de la Grange, for a large sum,—£21 10s Hercules and Om. | Oxford, Rathbone, “16, “ 16, “ 16| Dee. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
phale, by M. Angelo, brought from the Borghese Palace in 1795, 43 guin Bocheners gal ae 3 PP 5 “a | Ee i: ome. 
eas.— Universe. Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “uw * 16 « 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—SONNET. 


Alas! that man, to whom God’s grace hath given 

To rule o’er all created things below, 

Which walk the earth or with the waters flow, 
Should so abuse the gift of bounteous Heaven, 
As to behave more like the beasts, which, driven 

By passions wild, no ruth or pity know, 

Than one in whom the plants ethereal grow 
Of reason and of conscience ; which, like heaven, 
Should permeate the mass of human deeds, 

And give man’s life and character a mark 
Of gentleness ; which, when some sufferer bloeds, 

Would stay, and to its sad, dumb meanings hark, 
Rather than cause or see whate’er exceeus 

Ot needtul suffering the infliction dark. 


Destruction OF THE Barracks at LoopiaNau.—Dreaprut Loss oF 
Homan Lire.—We extract the tollowing melancholy intelligence from the 
Dethi Gazette Extra of May 24:—‘ Oa the afternuvon of the 20'h inst. a 
tearful storm passed over the station, duriug which the vielence of the wind 





became so tremendous, that in less than five miautes the whole of the 
mud or brick barracks of her Majesty’s 50th Foot, together with the hos- 
pital, were levelled with the ground, burying man, woman, and child in the 
ruins. [tis quite wonderful any of the poor creatures escaped, but the loss 
of life and the number of wounded are distressing in the extreme. 
truth of this remark, the following frightful return will afford the most me - 
lanchely evidence: —Killed—1 serjeant, 3 corporals, 1 drummer, 45 pri- 
vates, 14 women, and 36 children—total 84. Wounded—® sergeants, 5 
corporals, 118 privates, 6 women, 5 children—total, 135. Still missing—4 
privates. Tue loss of life in the village adjoining Loodianah is said to be 
very great. 


it is termed tho Valley of Poison, and is filled to a considerable height with 
carbonic acid gas, which is exhaled from crevices in the ground. If a man 
or any awimal enter it, he cannot return; aud he is noi sensible of bis dan- 
ger until he feels himself sinking under the poisonous influence of the at- 
mosphere which surrounds him ; the carbonic acid of which it chiefly con- 
sists rising tu the height of eighteen feet from the bottom of the valley. 
Birds which fly into this atmosphere drop down dead; anda living fowl 
thrown into it dies before it reaches the bottom, which is strewed with the 
carcases of various avimals that have perished in the deleterious gas.— Dr. 
Thompson's Translation of Salverte’s Philosophy of Magrc and Miracles 
Former Connexion or Great Britain with THE CoNnTINent.—The 
Goodwin Sands were the broad iands and fruaitiul possessions of ar) Good- 
win, father of King Harold, nearly down to the conquest; and, though we 
have no historical trace of the fact, yet it is geologically and pbysically 
certain, that this island once formed bat an appendage to the continent, 
being joined to it by an isthmus where now are the straits of Dover. The 
chalk rmdge, which has been abraded by the current and the action of the 
tides, betwixt Shakspeare’s Cliff and the similar formations of the high 
grounds above Poulone, can still be traced by the sounding-line; aud 
Verstegan feels persuaded that we shvuld never have required Edgar’s pru- 
dent care in otferiog such liberal rewards fur the extirpation of wolves, un- 
less those ferocious animals could have found a passage into the island by 
land, as no man could have been so senseless as tv have imported them.— 
Monthly Prize Essays. 

Cuinese Mae.—Amongst the articles brought from China by the Com- 
mission who have just returned from that couatry,—aud which are exhibit- 
ed at the Ministry of Commerce,—is a map of the world, presented to the 
Commission by the head of the Mandarin of Canton. The Chinese ow | 
grapher has arranged the earth quite in bisown way. With him, there are 
no isthmuses, no peninsulas; the Isthmus of Suez is replaced by a magni- 
ficent arm cf the sea, which detaches itself from the Mediterranean to fall 
into the Red Sea. We see nothing of the Isthmus of Panama, and the two 
seas On that side are conuected in the same way. There are neither Pyre- 
nees nor Alps, and hardly are the vast mountaius of America indicated, On 
the other hand, however, China is liberally dealt with by the geographer ; 





globe.— Galignani. 

It is stated that one of the seamen serving on board the Royal George, 
when she was lust at Spithead is still living at Poole, Dorsetshire, at the age 
of 87 years. 

Cuvent Garden Theatre has been engaged for a great teetotal demonstra. 
tion in August next. 

Daring the imprisonment of Prince Louis Napoleon at Ham, the numbers 
of the Progrés du Pas de-Calais, edited by his triend F rederic Degeorges, 
were regularly furwarded to him by the post Afier bis escape the current 
numbers were returned to the office of the journal with the usual stamp, 
‘Gone away without leaving bis address.’ 

A vessel, having the name of Richatd Cobden, which has arrived in the 
West India Docks, London, from St. Jugo de Cuba and Cienfuegos, has 
brought, among various descriptions of articles from tbe latter place, 28 000 
jars of corn, ‘The importation of sv large a quantity of corn in a vessel so 
named is worthy of especial uotics. 

At the Chiswick exhibition, on the 11th of Joly, Mr. Collinson, gardener 
to the Marquis of Westminster at Eaton Hull, exhibited a Providence pine 
apple weighing 8 pounds 11 oauces, for which he received the large silver 
meaal. 

The pope recently granted a private audience to Don Miguel, who, la- 


3,000 scudis, which the late pope allowed him out of his own private 
pues. 

A professor of mathematics, at Vienna, is said to have constructed an au- 
tomaton which can articulate and utter entire phrases aud sentences. 

A fragment of the letter of the poet Cra bbe to Edmund Burke, soliciting 





Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright: 

Nay, thou hast got the iace of man; for we 

Have with our stamp and seal trausferred our right: 
Thou art the man, and man but dross to thee, 


Man caileth thee his weal'h, who made thee rich ; 











Edmund Burke, Esq. 1731.” 
late Thomas Hood. 


joining the Abbey of Arbruath, Furfarshire. 





And while he dige out thee, falls in the dit hg 


Of the | 


OrtGIN OF THE Upas-tTREE Strory.—A real valley of death exists in Java: | 


| 


} 
| 


perience. ) ’ 
contort, and convenience, and are turnished with every el pag of stores of the bes 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailin 


Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. 


for upon this point it eccapies not less than three quarters of the whole | 


bonring under great distress, entroated the continuation of the pension of 


his patronage, sold for 11s. at a recent sale of autographs in London. The 
fragment consisied of the words, “ Your obedient servant, George Crabbe— 


The sum ot £1,200 has been funded for the benefit of the family of the 


The first cabbages grown in Great Britain were raised on the ground ad- 
These were produced irom 





. ' 
These “- are all of the largest class, and are commanded ’y men of character and ex: 
heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 


] 1 will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool, 
’ = from 


to New York,......4 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, i urope, Shenanaoah, Yorkshire Fiicin, Gyn 


GOODHUE 8 CO.,o1 C. U. MARSHALL, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
“ T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrich, 
E. K. COLLINS & CU., New York. 
; BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Livernest Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN'TURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN BROTHERS & CO. LivervoolL 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.J— the stip-or tits Line will hereatver leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, ‘rom Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. 8. Pell,do In March, Jaly, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, l6th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April,Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E) Fank, master, i6tb May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100 Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Gvods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, tree from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
sONNAPRPFEF w Co... Agents, Havre, 


Sit AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.— Lie Great Western Svam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ** GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 wos, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the *“ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R.N. Commander ; are invended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From New York. 
- Ith April | Thurstay..........secees Soeceee +..7th May 


bridge, and New York, 


From Liverpool 
GRUTUEP cc cc ccctccscscss 












Saturday 30th May | Thursday 25th June 
Saturday 25th July | Thursday -20th Av 

Saturday.. 12th Sept | Vhursday -8th Oct 
SRRUMVGRT osc cacesssovccsnsces ..-Sist Oct | Thursday -26th Nov 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New Vork. 


Saturday ..ccrcccccssccesssees oe e9th May | Savurday...cccccccccccsccccccccere --6th Jone 

TUCSARY..cccccccccers o0ceee evevece 7th July | Savurilay....seeecseecesees dunbeude ocak & 

Wednesday ...c.sco0e + seccesceses 26th Aug | ‘Vuesday.......eree- ecceccesecceres 22nd Sep 

Tues OY .ccccccces coco Sth ei | TRCORRY .cccccccces cece 60 ocacevoee i17ub Nov 
Fare to Liver ‘ERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s tees. 


ol per ‘GREAT WES’ 
Fares per“ G par BRITAIN,” oper | to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
ICHAKD IRVIN. 98 Front-street. 
New Vork, 27th February, 1846. mi4 tf 


PDI PisH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wns 
and 440 horse power each. 





Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty 
Hibernia, ...... 0000s re ccccbcoccccccceccces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
COI, conseccecccdcosveccecccsecsnceeced Capt Edward G. Louw 
Britannia, .occcccccccccescecccsscccscccceceesCape Jobn Hewits, 
Cambria, ....0-00+000 bases rcetssvteres cocceee Capt. Charles H. &. Judkins 
Ba 0 0:04 040560 66004 c0retcccnvenceses oseeges Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, vie Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON { FROM LIVERPOOL 

Cambria on the 1st August, 1946. | Hibernia on the 19th July, 1846. 

Hibernia =‘ 16th August, 1546. | Caledonia “ 4th August, 1846. 

Caledonia “ Ist September, 1846 Britannia “ 19th Auguat, 1346, 

Britaunia “ 16th September, 1046. | Cambria ‘“ 4th September, 1646, 

Cambria * Ist October, 1246. | Hibernia ‘ 39th Sepiember, 1346. 

Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berih secured unul paid tor. - 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailiug. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Ja. Agem, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 

(PF I addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty's Government to estalnish a line betweea 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service re now being bailt, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will -tart ander the 
new contract. "The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver” 
pool and Hatifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New York. 
aug |. 





HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS (rom Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City poiat and Richmond, are now in opera 
tion. : 

Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 


OTICK.—The subscribers have formed a COPARTNEKSHIP for the transaction of 
a General Importing and Commission Business, under the firm of Bubot, Bouland 
& Co. in Paris. with a branch of the establishment in New York under the firm of Le Gal, 


and & Co. 
— EUCENE BUHOT 
EUGENE LE GA 
july 25. FRED’K B. BOULAND. 


ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that be 
is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Feenceu 
LANGUAGE, to those diesand Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of bis 
services. tie 
His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Office of the Albion, or at the Bookstore: f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassaa 
Street, corner of Beekman, or atthe Professor’s Rooms, Aulantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addisoa 
Gardver, Lt. Gov.; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Revd Chas, H. Read, and Ed- 
ward F. Sauderson, Esq., New York. ji ae 

a STATE oF New York, SEcRetary’s Orrice, 
ALBANY, July 24, 1846. 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and county of New Youk: Sir—Notice 1s hereby 
given, that atthe next General Election. to be beld on the Tuesday succeeding the 
first Monday in November next, the tollowing officers are to be elected, to wit, a Govern- 
or and Lieutenant Governor of this Stace. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
»laces of Jonas Earll, jr. and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
ast day of December next. ASenator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the 
vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of se: vice of John A Lott, on the 
last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United States, 
for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th aud 5th wards of the 
city of New York. Also, a Representative in the said Congress tor the yours Congres- 
sional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th, and 15th wares of said city- Also, a Re- 
resentative in the said Congress for the Fitth Congressional District, up ee a the 
th, 9th, and 14th wards of said city And also a Representative io te oe on 
the sixth Congressional District, consisting of the Ith, 12th, 15th, 16th, 17.h, an 
wars of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit: 16 Members of Pye a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones. whose term of service will expwe on t Ppa day 
of December next. A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, —— Sr Wel onvie 
will expire on: he last day of December next, and a Coronet inthe P ace oO f dmunad GQ. 
Rawson, whose term of service will expireon the Isat «ay ol December next. 


respe tlully, 
—— ren Ss. BENTON, Secretary of State. 


Sherif’s Uftice, New York, August 3, 1846. 


The above is published pursuant to the notice ot yaa oft State aad the ree 
ire » eli -h case made and providet ° 
quirements of the statue in coe SON ES, Sheriff of the city and county of New York. . 
: , I} publish the above once in a wee 
9” All the public newspapers in the County w! 
on lelection and ther. band in then bill tor advertising the same, so that Wey may be 
: assed lor payment. 


we > s, and p 
laud belove the Board oS ap. vi uke Sd, article diy part Ast, page 158 








seeds obtained from Artois, in France. 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








' 
Kiatpevial Parliantent. 
SPEECH OF LURD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE SUGAR DUTIES. 
House of Commons, July 20. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose and said: Had her Majesty’s ministers 
been disposed to consult their own ease, they would not in the present state 
of affairs have proposed any consideration of the fitness of altering the sugar 
duties, But, in our opinion, considerable evils are sustained by the country 
in consequence of the present state of these duties.—(Cheers.) We con- 
sider that the great body of the public are saffzrers by the increased price of 
sugar—a commodity upon which no less than twelve millions a year, or, to 
speak more definitely, a sum ranging between eleven and thirteen millions 
a year, is expended by the inhabitants of this country—(Cheers.) Wethink 
also that the revenue is a very considerable sufferer by the mode in which 
the sugar duties have been hitherto raised, to the prohibition of sugar of a 
certain class in the markets of Great Britain.—(Cheers.) We are likewise 
of opinion, that it is most desirable for the sake of the public, for the sake 
of the interests which are most concerned, and tor the sake of the trade and 
ecommerce ot the kingdom, to endeavour to arrive at some permanent settle- 
ment of the question—( mach cheering,)—and not to expose It aby longer to 
discussion, debate, and doubt, from year to year.—( Cheers.) Abas beena 
general complaint of all the most intelligeot writers ayes ie — for 
many years, that the price of sugar has been enormously and ne: dl ess y in- 
creased. Mr. M‘Culloch, a considerable authority on such matters, both 
in his Dictionary of Commerce and in his more recent work on taxation, 
states that the increase in the price of sugar, on the supposition that foreign 
sugars were to rise from 20s. or 21s, to 258. per cwt., was not less during 
the three years 1841, 1842, and 1843, than 3,240,000/. a year. In the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, the revenue was greatly reduced during 
those and the following years by the ad vanced price of sugar, rendering it 
unatiainable to large classes of the community, who would otherwise have 
been buyers, while the consumption was extremesy lessened even among 
the richer orders. Passing at once to what has happened in former years, 1 
will now advert to the plan proposed last year by the right honourable 

entleman whom I see opposite, then First Lord of the Treasury, to the 
effects of that plan, and to the views with which it was introduced. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of that time, the right honourable the member 
tor Cambriige, speaking of that plan, said, “ The largest quoted prices oi 
Java sugar al present are from 22s. to 28s. 6d., but ordinary Java and Man- 
illa sugars are lower, say about 17s. ; the average may therefore be taken 
at 20s. Taoen, supposing the first cost of Java sugar tobe 20s. by adding 
the amount of duty, 23s. 4d. it gives a total price of 433. 4c. Then with 
respect to West India sugar, the average Gazette price of that article is 
29s. 7d.; ad to that the duty of 14s, the total is 43s. 7d.; aod that calcula- 
tion only shows a difference in price between the two articles of threepence. 
This would make it little dearer than the Java, and [ think I have taken a 
faic average upon the whole.” We may, therefore, suppose that he calcu- 
jated upon a price of 43s. 4d. as likely to be the price tor the year; but ia 
the course of that year a very considerable advance in the price of sugar 
took place. The averages which for the four weeks in April showed a price 
of 303. per cwl. in the four weeks of December had risen to 35s. per cwl. 
The cause ot that diflerence was stated by the first lord of the treasury to 
have been the want of asupply of Manilla sugar, and the absorption of 
Java sugar upon the continent. But there was a considerably increased 
price, and the hopes of the right honourable baronet were in a great degree 
disappointed, because there was arise in price of 5s., 6s. aad even 7s. avove 
the price which he calculated. 1 will next take the financial statement of 
the right hunourable gentleman (Sir R. Peel.) He said he thought the re- 
duction of duty would lead to a consumption of 42,000 tons. He calculated 
the total consumption at 250,000 tons, and the total revenue under his scale of 
duties ac 3,916,001. Now the estimate of the right honourable gentleman, 
that a very increased consumption would follow upon the large reduction 
of upwards of Ils. a cwt. on colonial sugar, was more than justified, but 
limiting the teld of supply, and raising the duty with regard to other sugars 








{Cheers.] You admit cotton, tobacco, copper, and various other articles, 
the produce of slave labour. [Caoeers} ‘The consumption of cotton in the 
manufactures of this country does give an impulse and an encouragement 
in the inter-slave trade of the Uniied States; and yet, if any one were now 
to say that he would not import cotton on that account, it would be set down 
as nothing short of insanity. (Cheers.) The same remark will apply to 
several other articles of production. This 1 adduce as the first instance to 
show that your policy, il it were to proceed on the exceptional rule, is in- 
complete aud imperfect. You are not able to say, ‘ We will admit sugar 
only from our own possessions, where slavery does not exist.’ You have 
been obliged by the necessity of the case, by the insufficient supply from 
your own colonies, to admit other countries to a market for their produc- 
tions in this country. The consequence has been a new complication of 
the problem: you have had to decide what is the state of society in various 
quarters of the world, in Java, for instance, and to ascertain whether there 
the obligation to cultivate the soil does not amount to a species of sia- 
very. 

in the same way you have to learn the condition of the inhabitants of 
Manilla, and whether the importation of slaves was still allowed them. You 
have exposed yourselves likewise to the jealousy and opposition of the 
Dutch commercial companies, who at one time were disposed to give 
you a large supply, and at another to withhold it. Besides this, by your 
own principles, and by the treaties you have entered into, you have un- 
dertaken to admit the produce of certain countries on the terms of the 
most favoured nations. You could not do otherwise: and althongh it may 
be true that no grea: quantity bas thus been admitted, yet your principle 
has utterly broken dow under you. In order to do this, you have been 
compelled to refuse to Spain the privilege she claimed, under treaty, of 
sending her produce on the footing of the most favoured nations. You have 
taken this course on reasons which I think are not very honourable or wor- 
thy of a great nation like this.—(Cheers.) The Spanish minister told you 
that within the last ten years you yourselves c!aimed the benefit of this 
treaty—that you yoursel*es requifed to be placed on the footing of the 
most favoured nations, and what were you compelled to reply? ‘It is 
true that we made the claim, but we were not justified in making it, 
and it was your duty to have found ont the flaw in the treaty.’ (Cheers.) 
L cannot but be of opinion that, although the treaty may have beeu violated 
at various times, the principle of it, as it was signed at Utrecht, continued 
in full torce. I must say that it is a misfortune when you are compelled 
thus to find excuses for avoiding the obligations of a solemn treaty, when 
you ought rather to construe the treaty of Utrecht according to its teaor 


in this objection urged to the admission of siave sugar. Tnese sugars fiad 
their way into the markets of other countries; they are in the Nether- 
lands, Germany, the Mediterranean. Hambarg, Petersburg, Genoa, aud 
elsewhere; the merchants obtain supplies in retarn, which they cav dis- 
pose of in the English market, and then pay the Spanish producers of sugar 
in Cuba with those manafactares, which it would be far better for us to 
send directly. Thus, in fact, with a good deal of inconvenience, and a 
good deal of loss to English commerce, but above all, with a loss to the 
English consumer, the end is accomplished to which many entertain so 
strong an objection, viz, that the employer of slave labour in Cuba aod 
Brazil is able to obtain a profitable return for his sugars seat to Earope. 
For these several reasons, upon which [ will no loager dwell, I hold that 
the ground that has hitherto been taken on this subject is not tenable, and 
that according tu the principles and propositions of the late government, 
namely, removing restrictions and admitting the people to buy in the cheap- 
est markets, you must admit the sugar ot foreign countries for home cun- 
sumption. But while I say this, and contend that you have no ground fo! 
longer refusing the people of this country the benefit L have pointed oat, 
tbat of obtaining their sugar at a million and a half or two millions less 
price than they now pay, | must admit that there are cousiderations urged 
by the West India body, pertaining to the general interest of the siate, 
which forbid you to make the equalization immediate The West india 





to be admitted to supply the market, his estimate was widely different from 


body urge in the first place, aud ucge with truth, that the change from sla 


the truth. Here is the actual fact, trom the 1st of January, 1545, to the Ist | Very to treedcm was an immense revolution effecied by law; that it changed 


of January, 1846. 


Estimate of Actual 
Sir R. Peel. Consumption. 
Tons. Tons. 
Ce TS. cis crhaak acaba eeanie Aaeaus 160,000 237 636 
British plantation sugar clayed or equal toclayed 70 000 1,107 
Foreign free labour.......-..--------02--eee- 56,000 3,809 
Foreign {ree labour clayed or equal to clayed.... 15,000 o4 


The total decrease from the estimate of the right honourable gentleman in 


relations, chaoged Modes of proceeding, and altered the social condition of 
the labourers of the West Undies ; that it redaced their produce from 4 000,- 
| 000 cwts. to 2 500,000 cwis. in a few years, and that even your £20,000,- 
| 000 of compensativn, iarge, liberal, and bountiful as it was, had not been 
a fuli and complete compensation for the losses the proprietors of estates 
| have since had to combat. They say, moreover, that having made the 
attempt to reconcile themselves to this great alteration—to employ labour- 
| ers by new means—io pay wages, instead of obtaining labour by compul- 
| sioi—to entice men away from temptations, indulgencies, aud enjoymenis, 


: “4 , ‘ which freedom promises—ihat this country did not allow them admission 
the revenue received was 481,000/. ‘hat was not the actual decrease, as a 


large proportion of the sugar entered before the right honourable baronet 
proposed his plan} but the actual deficiency was 341,529 Now, | think 


to the other markets of the world, from whence they might have obtained 


| w supply of free labour. L think they are somewhat justified in this view, 


' tae ae , » | aod | think the government and the pariiament of this country were 
these accounts sufficiently show, that while the right honourable gentleman's 8 ; er 7 ‘ y 


plan was successiul, even beyond his hopes, that a decrease ol duty would | 
produce a large increase of consumptiou, it was as conspicuous a failure | 
which he proposed by distinct classes of foreign sugar with high duties to | 
make up the revenue to the amount which he estimated. I will now proceed 
to state what are the general prospects of the supply of sugar for the coming 
year, taking the estimate from the 5th April, 1847. The estimate L holdin 
my hand | cousider an extreme oue, by no means likely to be realised. 
EXTREME ESTIMATE OF SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION. 
Colonial and free-labour sugar in warehous? April 5, 1846 [Cus- Tons. 
toms letter). ..... 2.2200 cocee---e0e cece os bedceess cose cece - 40,000 
Estimated import irom April 5, 1846, to April 5, 1547, [Customs 
letter ]:— 


RE: «oo wk.cdse sodeas Vanesa eeaeeseeees 125 O00 
DEED concede sosceeases ces ere ae 50 000 
I a6 ods 06068 s40 wed 056086 066005 WOES 50,000 
———. 255,000 
OE ont d dsc esd 605 000008 1006 550 adedbedbnsned 20,000 
315,000 


Probable stock, April 5, 1847 [stock being notoriously low in this 
present year]..---..----+..---- ecceesccccs 0 6eaend sacecceces 45,000 


Available for consumption........ ere se 0eceddaw eens d0ew's 270,000 
{ heve here also various other calculations, which appear to me to come 
nearer the truth than what [ have just read. One of these is a statement 
put forth on the part of the West India body, making a total of 250,600 
tons :— 


wroug, in beiog exceedingly jealous in the first instance lest any thing like 
slavery or the slave trade should continue. 

Such was the cause of the orders in council prohibiting the procuring of 
labour from Alrica ; sucd was the cause of the rejection of the complaints 
made in (he house of lords against those orders in council, which permitied 
the hill covlies tv be engaged for five years; such was the cause, no doubt, 
of the rejection by this house of the applicatioa for the employment of hill 


| coolies. There was just ground for that retusal, but it was not the less a 


reai grievance to che proprietors of estates—it is not the less a reason why 
there is equity in the demand for delay in equalizing ‘he duty upon home and 
foreign produce. But there are grounds conuected with the revenue, also, 
which, I think, are sufficient to induce us not to consent to an immediate 
equalization. {[ therefore, propose, that it should for some time be delayed, 
An abrupt change of duty must, doubtiess, seriously affect the revenae, not 
only by causing an interruption of the cultivation of your own West India 
colonies, but by suddenly causing the markets to remain unsupplied tor a 
considerable time. While, tien, I shall propose a large reduction of duty, 
a complete withdrawal of the present probibitory duty, it will be accomplish- 
ed trom year to year until the duty is placed upon an entire equality. I 


| Was ai first thought, by those who represented the West India body, that gov- 
j ernment would be disposed to consent to a reduction of the duty on foreign 


sugars to 23s, 41, which is the present duty on the Muscovado sugar of free 
labour; but upon considering that proposition, it appeared to us that by a 
very slight increase in the price of foreign sugars in tho markets of this 
country, we should entirely lose the benefit both to the grower and to the 
consumer. I therefore propose, that in the present year, instead ot a pro- 
hibitory duty of 63s. and a protecting duty of 23s. 4d. there should be, upon 
ali foreign Muscova‘o sugar, a duty of 2ls, per cwt, and that that duty be 
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here of the propriety or the advantage that might be derived from a still fur- 
ther reduction of ihe 14s. dutv per cwt. I do not think, considering this as 
an operation that is to be carried over five years, that in the present state of 


110.600 ton the revenue (of which | shail have something to say before conclude), and 
€©eeee eeceeceé ’ Ss > e o a e e 

' “ ;m the present state of the session, it would be right in us, upon any specu- 
| lation, to ask for apy more considerable diminution of these reductions 


fase nenewe oe © 005 eet ceeens 240040, 000 | which were made la:t vear. Wiih regard to the distinction that was made 
“cake | last year, of clayed sugars, it is quile tue, as [ have shown in the analysis 
‘ tg ag | of sugars entered, that it was inoperative as to the sugars to which it was 

i have another statement trom persons engaged in the trade, which calcu- 


lates the whole supply at 230,000 tons. I think we cannot estimate the 


posing the duty to be the same as last year, at less than 20 000 tons, and the | Of which is more than 4s, above the price ot the brown sugar. 


question is where are we to look for that additional supply, Letit be borne 
in mind that, supposing your consumption is 250,00U tons, an increase 


} proposed to be applied ; bat at the same time | find, in all the prices cur- 


; j rent, and from all the merchants’ returns, that, with regard to Havana su- 
number oi tons required for the increased consumption of the country, sup- | gars, there is what is call 


led white sugar, the while clayed sugar, the price 
I have only 
to state at present, that in the table which I shall have the honour to lay up- 


aud its spirit. (Hear, hear.) But there is a farther anj more fatal defect | 


1 } on the table of the house, | propose to keep up the distinction in the same 
Idi : l | mabuer in which it was proposed jast year. 1 have not yet been able to 
ot L.1,50 )Q0U a-year. (Cheers ) I'hat, too, IS a (AX that does not find its obtain all the informatiou [| could wish to have upon this part of the sub 
way into the exchequer, and is paid by the peuple without any advantage | ject; and this part of the plan, therefore, may be varied according to the 
whatever to the state. (Hear.) In that state of the supply of sugar, what || informatioa which we may receive cont erning it.—( Mr. GOULBURN 
should natnrally be disposed to recommend would be the admission of uther | asked whether this distinction would be kept up with respect to all clayed 
toreigu sugars to the markets of this couniry, to make wp for the deiiciency; | sngars?) No, The Havana sugar only is the cause of this distinction. 
but here an objection has been taken, that by admitting al) foreign sugars ; Then, sir, there is a similar reduction from year to year upon refined sugar, 
you would encourage slavery—that you would give an increased stimulas | double refined sugar, avd molasses; but | used hardly trouble the house 
to the slave trede—and that moral considerations ought to overbear all fi- | by reading the table. ‘The reductions are in similar proportions, and they 
nancial and commercial views, all views connected with the comfort and | decrease in like manner {rom year to year We have been likewise urged 
weltare of the queen’s subjects. In examining that argument, which I do} with respect to various otlier ‘subjects. The West India body have stated 
Not propose to co at any length, I will just point out where I think it fails} that while they think tuat any equalization of the duties on foreign and colo- 
both in completeness and efficacy. [1 fails in efficacy, because, while you | nial sugar is unjust to them and inconsistent with the policy that parliament 
refuse adinissic 1 into your home market of the slave-grown sugar of loreign | hus hitherto pursued, ye, supposing it to be done, there are claims which 


rice to the amount ot only Gs. would be a tax on the people tothe amoun 
P ) peoj 


equality as respects other producers of sugar. Their first claim referred 
to a subject which [ have already mentioned—immigration. (Hear.) On 
this subject there is only one material alteration which we propuse to 
make. {tis at present forbidden to make any agreement or contract in 
Sierra Leone, or in any British settlements in Atrica, which are to hold 
good in the West Indies. 

We think that upon the whole, with the present knowledge that the West 
india proprietors have of the blacks, it is quite safe to allow these bargains 
to be made for a certain limitea time, not going beyond, say, a single 
year.—-(Hear.) With regard to another proposal made by the West India 
interest—namely, that the emigrants should be allowed to proceed trom the 
coastof Africa, where we have not possessions and where the British flag 
does not fly—and they refer to the Goid Coast—we do not think it safe to 
allow permission to be given for parties to make contracts, as they would 
not be sate trom the cruisers who are directed to search slave vessels, un- 
less there was some British authority under whose sanction the contracts 
were made. There is another question upon which the West India interest 
have laid considerable stress. it reters to the introduction of colonial 
spirits, or ram, into this country, They say that their rum is not 
admitted into this country upon equal terms with other spirits, That 
| subject has been referred by her Majesty's government to the considera- 

tiva of the excise, and the information | have obtained leads me to this 
con:lusion, that, while there is a difference of from 7s. 10d. to 9s. 4d. per 
gailoa in the excise duiies upon rum, yet that difference is not to be placed 
io the account altogether of the differential duty. The statement is, that 
while in the process of 4istillation the duty of excise is at once ‘evied 
upon British spirits. whica are alierwards subject to leakage and other 
losses, the ram received in this country from the colonies arrives ina state 
in which it has undergone all those losses, and therefore there is not a si- 
milat quantity subject toduty. We think, however, that some reduction 
in the duly upon ram may be made, and that the differential duty of Is. 6d. 
may be reduced to Ls., in order to place them upon terms of greater equal- 
ity.—[ Gear, hear.] There is another question with regard to which there 
istar more difficulty, and upon which 1 do not tee! myself in any Way anu- 
thorised to say [ am able to give satistaction to the West India body. They 
complain of the difference that exists in the duties upon spirits in Scotland 
| and Ireland, while the same duty is still levied upon rum. Any alteration 
| ia these respects would lead to questions of difficulty with reference to 
smuggling, and also to diffi:uit questions in relation to placing a difference 
; of duty uponthe same article admitied to different parts of the United 
| Kingdom. I do not feel, therefore, that upon this part of the subject [ can 
at present offer much satisfaction to the West India interest. Another de- 
mand is made, io which I do not feel myself enabled to agree. The West 
India interest propuse that molasses should be admitted into breweries and 
distillenes. At first nothing appears more fair than the proposal. But in 
the application of this principle to practice, there are various considerable 
diffizulties. There is a great difficulty with regard to the exact amount ot 
|daty which ought to be imposed, and great difficulty in the practical work- 
| ing of it in the excise ; and as far as my information leads me to know, I 
| think 1 am not able to comply with thisdemand. Tere is another question 
| upon which, according to the principles we have stated, they ask there 
should be an abolition of duties which are now ievied upon the produc- 
| tivag of the colonies. ‘There are certain articles upon which the colonists 
| have agreed to pay a differential duty, in favour of articles the produce of 
ihis country, as against the foreign producer.—(Hear, hear.) I think it 
but fair, when we are endeavouring to carry these principles into effect 
| Ourselves, that we should al ow our colonies to have the full benefit of them. 
|(Cheers.) We propose, having reference to an act of some few years ago, 
to introduce a bill giving her majesty power to assent to an act by which 
the five or seven per cent difference in favour of this country should be 
| taken away, in order that the colonists should be enabled, while we make 
| no difference in favour ot their produce, to make no difference in favour 
of ours.—( Hear, hear.) 

I do not think, appealing to those who during the course of the present 
| year have been in favour of protection, that they can give any satisfaction 
| to their constituents by saying that, in this instance alone, they have kept 
| up protective duties. There is, however, another view of the subject, which 

beg leave to submit to the house, because it refers to what may be, in 
| another year, the state of our income and expenditure. When the hon. 
| gentleman, the member fur the University of Cambridge, made his financial 
| statement the other night, it was impossible not to perceive that whilst he 
| gave every necessary explanation respecting the revenue of 1846-7, he was 
| far less explicit, and far less consoling, respecting the prospect for 1847-8. 
' The hon. geotleman calculated the revenue of 1846-7 at 51,650,000/ , in 
which was included 700,000/. of China money, which will not come into 

calculation im 1817-8, leaving the permanent income a 50,950,006. Now 
the expenditure was taken at 50,873,540/., or, if we take away 200,000/. 
of expenditure, which may be said to be ofa temporary nature, 50,673 ,5402. 
But .hen we have to add to this various expenses which the hon. gentleman 
did not take inte calculation. There is a deferred estimate for the Irish 
| constabulary of 175,000/. ; in respect of the army and ordnance the hon. 
gentleman only calculated certain salaries on for three quarters of a year, so 
| that we have ty add to those 283.000/.; he also only took half year’s ex: 
penditure in respect of the auditors and other officers under th 
leaving us to add there 61,500/.; half a year’s cost for prosecuti 
land aud Wales is to be also added, amounting to 66,0001. more ; the same 
for [reland, 9,000/.; and another item of 40,000/., makes, in the whole, a 
total cf 628 500/. ‘The entire expenditure, therefore, for the ensuing year 
may be taken at 51,240,000/.; and, the income being 50 950,0001., a defi- 
ciency remains upon the year 1847-8 of 352 000/. If the 200 000/ casual 
expenditure be added, the totai would be a deficiency of nearly half a mil- 
lion. Now, Sir, when there is this prospect before us, made out from the 
papers quoted by the right honourable gentleman himself, it does seem to 
be expedient, if you can do so, to endeavour to obtain an increase to the in- 
come ofthe country, at the same time that you do not augment the burdens 
of the people.—(Cheers.) The plan which | have proposed, I apprehend 
will accomplish this object. ‘Takiag 240,000 ons of sugar as the produce of 
the West Indies, the Mauritius, and the East Indies, at 141. pet ton, this 
would give us 3,360,0007. Ihave stated, in the course of my address, that 
we inight expect 20,000 tons of free-labour sugar would arrive in the course 
of this year. With regard io other sugars, we may expect there will be no 
very great supply in the present year, owing to the obstacles which are in- 
terposed by the navigation laws, Having taken some pains to inquire, 1 
find that some 6,000 o1 8,000, or at the most 10,000 tons, would be at pre- 
sent admissible under this change in the law. Now, supposing 20,000 tons 
of tree labour sugar to be admiited, and adding these 10,000 tons of other 
sugar now in bond, together with 10,000 tons more to be imported, that 
| would make a total of 40.000 tons, which, at a duty of 2s. would give 
' 840,000/. The whole revenue to be derived from the sugar of our colonies 
j and trom foreign sugar, would be 4200,090/. The revenue to be derived 
| according to the plan of the right hon. gentleman was 3,474.471/. There- 
| fore, the increase of revenu + under this proposed plan would, ia the present 
year, amount to 725 5291. It was evident, therefore, that that amount of 
revenue wuld at once turn the account in our favour in the course of the 
next year, and that we should have some surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture. The plan would, besides, have the great advantage of giving to the 
people of this country an increased supply of sugar at a reduced price.— 
(Cheers.) I have now stated generally what is the plan proposed by her 
majesty’s government with regard to the sugar daties; and I would add 
that I took to this plan as a plan which, as far as the principle is concerned, 
is to bea permanent settlement of those duties. (Hear, hear ) I shall, there- 
tore, propose, if these resolations should be carried in committee, to found 
upon them a bill by which | should make the sugar duties permanent, and 
not leave the question to be debated year after year witb all the uncertainty 
that belongs to it.—(Hear, hear, hear.) 1 feel assured that mach as the 
West India interest may feel aggrieved by a bill which takes away probibi- 
| tion, that the settlement of a question which has been to them a source of 
s0 much anxiety, and which has been so repeatedly a matter of debate, will, 
in a great degree, be a compensation fer the change.—( Hear, bear.) 
_ 1 do not propose to vary in any respect the constitutional practice of leav- 
ing a considerable amount of the revenue de pendet t ou the yearly votes of 
this house, as it has hitherto been, J sbail therefore propose some other 
source of reveuve, which I shall state betore the resolutions become a bill, 
and which shall be made a yearly income, foc which we shall every year 
have to ask parliament. It was the h ibic of this country, and it has been 
the habit of other couutries, to provide that they should have a jealous mu- 
nopoly of the commerce aud the productions of the colonies, and that the 
colonists should be obliged to take exclusively the produce and manufactures 
of the mother-country. I believe no country was ever more rigid and ex- 
clusive in this system than Spain. Spain had a vast colonial empire, and 
yet at the end of two centuries and a half after she had acquired that empire, 
we find Sir Robert Walpule stating to this house, upon the question of the 
Spanish trade and the Spanish galleons from South America and the Spanish 
West Indies, that the greater part of the goods so introduced into Europe, 
belonged not to the Spaniards, bat to foreign countries.—( Hear, hear.) | 
believe that the cultivation of sagar itself will be improved to a great extent, 
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countries, you place no such bar on the admission of other procuctions.— \ they think they are entitled to meke in order to be placed apon a footing of 


when the colonists know that they must compete in the markets of the 
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gether country with the productions of other countries.—(Cheers.) Oar 
colonies derive, I think, a great advantage in being connected with this 
country. They have the aavantage of all the skill and accamulated capital 
of this country; and this empire has an immense advantage in the loyalty, 
the power, and the assistance of the colonies. But these colonies must 
hereafter not exist upon the limited and reswicted system of former days. 
I believe that both the mother country und tie colonies will flourish all the 
more for the abolition of useless restrictions; and after some perivd of mur- 
muring—perhaps some passing cloud of discontent—we shall acknowledge, 
both in this country and in the muguificent possessions which belong to us, 
that we have hitherto been mistaken in following that policy; that our af- 
fections will be all the warmer when neither is subjected to grievances by 
fetters imposed by the other —(hear) ;—when the colonies are neither obli- 
ged to submit to restrictions for some sup benefit to the mother coun- 
try, nor the mother country deprived of the benefit of some of the cheapest 

roductions of the globe for the sake of some colonial interest which is to 
Be favoured by an erroneous policy. Sir, tho colonial empire of this coun- 
try is an empire of which any statesman may justly be proud, and to which 
the ple justly attach the highest valee = ¢ trust when this better system 
has oe adopted, we shall see those colonies increase and flourish ; that we 
shall be proud of them as our creations, enjoying the liberty which we have 
given them, and that both wil! flourish in union tor many long years to come. 
—[Cheers.] I shall now propose to you a resolution fur the continuance of 
the present duties, aud lay upon the table the resolution of which I bave 
stated the nature. | trust both these resolutions will hereafter be adopted ; 
if these resolutions shall be hereafter adopted by parliament, | thiok the 
present ministry, however short be their existence, will not have admunis- 
tered their trust without some nativnal advantage. ‘I'he noble lord con- 
claded by laying the resolutions upon the table. 





SPEECH OF LORD MORPETH ON HIS RE-KLEC- 
TION FOR THE WEST RIDING OF YOKKSHIRE. 

Gentlemen, electors ot the West Ridirg,—I ventured tor a moment to in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the deputy-sheriff, inasmuch as | understand 
that he was about todeclare, in the absence of any opposing candidate, that 
I was duly elected a member for the West Riding of Yorkshire. —(Cheers ) 
Bat constant and unfailing as has been my experience of your good will 
and favourable disposition, yet { do not like even to be installed into that 
high position without having an opportunity of again submiiting to you my 
teelings and views upon this occasion of my re-appearance belore you, to 
make it quite plain to myself that nothing that may fall from me shail have 
disentitled meto a renewal vf thal confidence which I now saaguinely, [must 
say, but humbly solicit at your hands.—(Loud cheers.] This is, 1 be- 
lieve, the niath time that{ have appeared before the electors and inhabi- 
tants, either of the county of York or of the West Riding of Yorkshire, to 
solicit their suffrages, ‘he occasions on which it has lately been my lot 
toappear before you have indeed had something about them ol a strixiog 
and critical character. We parted in 1841 under circumstances which 
boded atemporary deteat to the cause of free trade, and to any hope ota 
material alteration of the corn-laws, by wnich we were then governed. 
We met again in the winter of this year at the commencement Ol! the last 
dying struggle of that law; and in the July of this year we are met ata mo- 
ment when we can congratulate ourselves on its final, and | trust 1 may 
add, its eternal extinctiua.—(Great cheering.) Mai persons and many 
parties have conspired together to bring about the strange and unlooked-for 
result ; and in addition to ali that individuals and parties have doue, while 
we pay our just meed of applause to them, we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that we read in the whole hisiory of the question, the direct control- 
liag and overruliag hand of Heaven.—(Cheers.) I do not think, while we 
gratefully acknowledge the supreme superintendence, that we ought to be 
insensible to the exertions or to the claims of those who have been the hn- 
man agents in bringing about this deliverance.—[Cheers.] I do not wish 
to lay aay uadue stress, if | mention in the first place those, political asso- 





except only this one article of sugar from Brazil itself, more especially 
when we s be at the same time depriving our own population of au 
article which conduces so much to their health, their comfort, and their en- 
joyment, and when we are embroiling and embarrassing oar Own commer- | 
cial dealings with a country which imports so largely our own manulac. ! 
tures.— Cheers ) When, too, it was made clear to me that in ordinary years 

we have no demand at all for all the free-grown sugar which is iB owas | 
for the market of the world. I saw that we were not really contributing to | 
raise the price of the slave-grown sugar at the expense of the free; and, 
therefore, that for a priaciple which militated against the whole of the re- 
maining principles of free trade, we were pursuing a very doubtful course, 
even as concerned the encouragement of the slave trade itself.—( Cheers. ) 
1 felt, therefore, that even on this matter, as on all others, the time was come 
when I might commit myself without reserve to the general and universal 
principles of free trade. (Loud cheers.) I have presumed that you will 
be of opinion that even after thus much has been effected, even after we 
have given free admission to corn, to sugar, aud to other articles which 
minister to our subsistence and to our enjoyment, we should not think that 
our task was completed, or that we could fold up our hands, and feel that 
there was nothing more for governments to do.—(Hear, hear.) The re- 
Inxations which have recently taken place in our commercial code, and to 
which I have already made allusion, mainly perhaps atfect the physical and 
temporary wants of our nature; and it is true, indeed, that even in that res- 
pect, and in that field, much remains to be done to contribute to the phy- 
sical and temporary well-being of the vast body of our_fellow countrymen. 
—Cbeers ) 

Among other matters, the lodgings of the bulk of our people are far other 
than I should wish to see them, and they are capable of almost indefinite 
improvement by receiving increased facilities for the acquisition of fresh 
air, of good water, of fair space, and of wholesome light; and I have reason 
to hope that the concerns of my own department may give me some means 
and opportunities of considering that highly important part of our internal 
domestic policy. But our physical wants, our creature comforts, even the 
health of our bodies, are not what most materially affects our character as a 
people, or the piace which I hope we shall preserve end improve in the 
annals of mankind. Additional means and facilities should be afforded for 
that instruction, for that complete moral education of the whole character 
and the whole man, which shall qualify them to be good Christians, loyal 
subjects, and useful citizens —[Great applause.| 1 feel that now, above 
all others, is the time for those who are entrusted with the responsibilities of 
government to do everything in their power to open the way for all that 
can improve the condition and elevate the character of our people, It would 
seem to me, gentlemen, that all the countries which have occupied 
a leading place in the annals of mankind have been distinguished 
by some peculiar and overruling bent and tendency, aud | do desire, with 
ihe most fervent desire, that the peculiar glory of England in the coming 
generation may be a social, an intellectual, and moral glory—| cheers ]—the 
glory of laws made more equal in practice as well as in theory—of institu 

tions made more enlightened both in their general and in their special appli- 
cation—the glory of descending into the receptacles of suffering, of filtu, of 
ignorance, and of crime, in order that by descending we may raise, and 
cleanse, and illumine, and amend—the glory of industry, whether in agri- 
cultural or manufacturing pursuits, encouraged ; of commerce extended, of 
health promoted, of education made universal—the glory of drying the tears, 
of brightening the hopes, of elevating the character, of recasting the destiny 








August 15 
Cook, Lt.-Col. C. Rowan, Lt.-Col. the Hon, George Lionel Dawson Damer, 
Lt.-Col. E. Keane, Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Webster, Lt.-Cul, the Hon. Henry 
Montague, &c. 

The Marquis ot Abercorn was present as Groom oi the Stole to Prince 
Albert. 

General the Right Hon. Sir James Kemp was prevented from dining at 
the festival from iadisposition, and General Lord Strafford, who has for 
some years past been a constant guest of the noble Duke, was absent on 
account of the recent demise of his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Tufnell. 

The company sat down to dinner punctually at half-past 7 o’clock, and it 
is needless to remark, the sumptuous fare of the noble and gallant Duke’s 
table afforded every possible luxury that art and wealth could obtain, 

The band of the Grenadier Guards was stationed in an adjoining apart- 
ment, and performed during the banquet a variety of charmiug music from 
the compositions of native and foreign masters, the selections inclading— 

Overture, Nino—Verdi. 

Faniasia on favwurite airs from the Crusadcrs—Benedict. 

Waltz, ‘ Dublin’—Libitzky. 

Aria, ‘ Dona chi Sei ?’—Nino—Verdi. 

Polka, * La Cluchette’— Morelli. 

The assembled veterans having done justice to the recherche viands, 

The Duke of Wellington rose, aud in appropriate terms proposed the 
health of ‘ Her Majesty the Queen,’ which was cordially welcomed by the 
loud cheering of the guests. 

Band— God save the Queen.’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert then rose, and gave the health of their 
illustrious host, ‘ His Grace the Duke cf Wellington.’ The toast was warm- 
ly responded to by the applause of the numerous company. 

Band— See the Conquering Hero comes.’ 

The Duke of Wellington briefly returned thanks, and concluded by pro - 
posing the health of ‘ Field Marshal his Royal Highness Prince Abert.’ 

Band— The Coburg March.’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, in acknowledgment, graciously re- 
turned thanks fur the kindness conferred upon him by so honourable and 
gallant a meeting of the officers of the British Aemy. 

The Dake of Wellington next gave ‘ The Health of Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager.’ 

Band—‘ The National Anthem.’ 

The Duke, preliminary to giving the next toast (‘The Army that fought 
the battle of Waterloo’), observed on the gratification all those present must 
feel at the recent victories obtained in a distant land, and the splendid suc- 
cesses that had attended the British arms under the orders of a meritorious 
commander, and under the eye of one who was a companion aud brother in 
arms—wonderful achievements which deservedly obtained the gracious 
praise of the Sovereign, and the applause of the country. (Cheers) He 
concluded by proposing ‘The Army which fought the batile of Waterloo.’ 
(The toast was drank with all honours.) 

Band—‘ The British Grenadiers.’ 

The noble and gallant Duke, with a fervent expression, gave * To the me- 
mory of those why fell at Waterloo,’ which was drunk in svlemn silence. 

The Duke, on rising to propose the next toast, said the cavalry at Water- 
luo had done their duty to their country, and in conclusion gave, ‘ The Ca- 
valry at Waterloo,’ with which he coupled the name of his gallant friend, 
the Marquis of Anglesey. 

The Marquis of Anglesey rose immediately the cheering had subsided, and 











of man, of making freedom the guarantee of order, and toleration the ally 


“ These acts still peace in happy Britain brings, 
These are imperial acts, and worthy kings.” 


{Loud and long protracted applause. } 


such principles, in bringing about such a consummation, then, though it be 
the tenth time that | have the face to appear before yoa—| tremendous 


And if, gentlemen, you think me | 
worthy to take an humble part in promoting such objects, in advancing + 


applause; when it had subsided, the noble lord, apparently much moved, { 





ciaies with whom I have myself been mainly connected—1 do not claim 
for them the credit of having been the first to lead the way on this ques- 
tion, or the still more gratifying task of having given the final means to its 
success; bui i do claim for them the credit of having prepared the 
ground, and having done much to pioneerthe way which led to the grati- 
lying result. (Cheers. ) 

Iu carrying back our eyes to the recent repeal of the corn Jaws it would 
be indeed impossible to omit the part which has been borne in that great 
transaction by the late prime minister, Sir R. Peel.—(Cheers.) Sir R. Peel 
himself has told us that we ought not, in our retrospect of those who have 
been mainly instrumental in carrying this question, to omit the name of 
Richard Cobden.—(Enthusiastic cheers, and waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs.) I certainly, gentlemen, should have been in no danger of omitting 
that name, and 1 do not think you would have passed it over either, for 1 
think it is impossible to overrate the part which has been borne in the 
whole history and progress of this question, by the energetic and simple 
virtues of that distinguished individual.—(Great Cheers.) And if Sir Robt 
Peel bore testimony to the signal merits of Mr. Cobden, I am sure that 
Mr. Cobden himselt would bear no less willing or less strong testimony to 
the efficient and powerfal assistance which he received from his coadjutors, 
which he received from that powerful league into which my friend, who 
has so ably seconded my nomination, has told you that I did not scruple to 
enrol myself, and beyond them, trom the great body of the English people, 
whose opinion Mr. Stansfield has again rightly and eloquently told you is 
that which, in all times futare, when submitting to calm reflection and act- 
ing with due deliberation, must influence the councils of governments and 
the progress of aifairs.—(Cheers.) But whatever may have been the exer- 
tions and the merits of the several persons whose names [ have thus briefly 
hinted at, I greatly doubt whether the repeal of the corn-laws could have 
been carried for a long time to come, if it had not been for the peculiar 
circumstances of the last season and harvest, and above all, for the appre- 
hension which prevailed respecting the disease in the potatoes —(Cheers.) 
And after what has happened, | for one shall always havea certain degree 
of respect for a rotten potato.—(Cheers and laughter.) The repeal of the 
corn-laws having thus been brought to a successful and final setile- 
ment, | am sure you will be disposed to feel that our exertions in the way 

of unfettering industry, and of giving the freest possible access to all that 
constitutes the necessities, the comforts, or the enjoy ments of life, ought not 
to receive any check, but should be carried on in the spirit, and on the same 
principles.—( Cheers. ) 
Next in importance to the article ef corn comes that of sugar—(cheers), 
—and | believe that the colleagues with whom [ am associated in the gov - 
ernment of this country are at this moment engaged in finally digesting a 
scheme fur some settlement of the sugar duties, which at no later period 
than Monday next they will probably submit to parliament, and which, | 
hope, will be found to be conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit. 1 
have no hesitation in ayowing that, looking over the surface of the whole 
jobe, I do not think that afy question whatever in its importance or in 
magnitude of its effects upon human happiness approaches the question 

of slavery, or of the longer or shorter continuance of that execrable sys- 
tem. (Cheers) And if I had really been convinced in my own mind that 
the difference of the duty on free or slave-grown sugar di really affect in 
a posilive degree the encouragement, the extension, or the continuation of 
slavery and the slave trade, | trust, however willing I might have been 
upon all other grounds to act with my colleagues, still that there would 
bave been nothing so peculiarly gratifying in my eye in the possession of 
office—there would have been nothing so dazzling to my ambition, even in 
the charge of her maj-sty’s woods and forests, as should have induced me to 
have been false to my foremost convictions, or to have abandoned for those 
considerations, or for any considerations, the cause of the suffering slaves. 
—(Cheers.) But my faith in the practicability of really benefiting the 
slave or of influenciug the contivuation of the slave trade by any such dif. 
ferentiai duties as at present exist, has become very much shaken. You 
will remember that, in the contest of 1341, when | appeared before you, 
no such difference was in contemplation, and the government of which | 
then furmed a part had proposed to parliament to etlect an equalization of 
the duties between both kinds of prodace. The government of Sir Robert 
Peel has since established a difference between them, bat L think that their 
principle bas very much broken down in their hands; for, in the first place, 
it appeared that we had treaties with several slave bolding countries which 
compelled us to take all their prodace on the terms of the most favoured 
countries, and the immediate effect of that was that we had io admit at a 
low rate of duty the sugar, in the first instance, 1 think, of the country of 

Venezuela, and very soon after the sugar of the United States, the country 

where of al! others, I think, is most of the sin and shame attached to sla. 

very, because it is in the teeth of their own declaration that a!l men are 
born free and independent, and equally entitled to the pursuit of happi- 
ness.—( Cheers. ) 

The two remaining countries which were mainly engaged in exporting 
slave-grown sugar were Spain and Brazil. Then it turned out that we had 

a treaty with Spain, which, if it did not absolutely compel us to observe 

the same line, only enabled us to get rid of the obligation by a quibble 

which | thougnt it beneath the digni y of this country to ad »pt.—(Cheers. ) 

Brazil only remained. Well, then. [ greatly doubt whether we are warrant- 

ed, as a matier of principle, in euforcing the principle of exclusion against 

one Country, when we take other slave-grown produce from almost al! the 


proceeded] then, gentlemen, I venture to ask you, for the tenth time, to. 
send me back to the legislature of the country, and the counsels of my ; fe 
sovereign, the representative—and no higher title can parliament, or an 
sovereign give me—the representative of the West Riding of Yorkshire.— | 
[The noble lord resumed his seat amidst the most deafening plaudits.] ' 


The Under Sheriff then declared George William Frederick Howard, ; 


commonly called Viscount Morpeth, duly elected a knight of the shire to re- | 
present the West Riding of Yorkshire in patliament.—[ Loud cheers.] 


—__——__ -——_ ; 
THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 

from the Times. 
Yesterday being the anniversary oi the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of: 
Wellington gave his accustomed banquet at Apsley-house, in celebration ot 
that memurable triumph. 
Yesterday evening crowds of persons had assembled at the gates of Aps- 
ley-house, and the desire to obtain a glimpse of the guests to the banquet 
was not confined to the middle classes, fur we observed the Ear! of Jersey, 
the Earl of Cardigan, and several other noblemen upon horseback with- 
out. 
At half-past six o'clock the ‘gallant company’ began to arrive in quick 
succession, and when the Marquis of Anglesey came, he was recognised by 
ihe populace, by whom he was enthu-tastically cheered. ‘The applause 
did noi cease till he alighted from his carriage. 
His Royal Highness Prince Aloert, attended by the Marqnis of Aber- 
corn, Grvom of the Stole, and Colonel Bouverie, Equerry in Waiting, ar 
rived precisely at half-past 7 o’clock, and on alightiog from the Royal car- 
riage was received by the Duke of Wellington. 
The band of the Grenadier Guards, stationed in the inner hall, saluted the 
Royal Prince by playing the national anthem. 
Tre Duke ot Wellington condacted his illustrious visitor to the drawing- 
room, where the majority of the Waterloo officers had mustered. Lord 
Sandys, Gen. Mercer, Culonel Chatterton, Gen Sir Edward Kerrison, Lord 
Fiizroy Somerset, Col. Egerton, Lt.-Gen. Sir Frederick Adam, K.C., were 
among the earlier arrivals. During the arrival of the company the military 
band performed a variety of martial airs. 
It is superfl.ous to give any description of the gallery, used on this anni- 
versary entertainment as the banqueting-room, because all the arrange- 
ments were the same as in former years. Oa this occasion, in addition to 
the customary gorgeous display of plate, thefe were Coant D’Orsay’s ad- 
mirable equestrian statuettes of the Dake of Wellington and Napoleon. 
Since the last anniversary, Death has been busy in his handiwork, but 
the mortality amongst the ‘ Waterloo men’ has not averaged that of the five 
preceding years. Among the gallant officers deceased, we have to.record 
Major Gen. Sir Robert H. Diced, who fell in the hour of victory in the re- 
cent war in the Punjaub; Col. the Earl of Portarlington, Col. E. Wildman, 
K H, Col. Gurwood, Lt.-Col. T. H. Fitzgerald, K H., Lieut.-Col. Richard 
Brunion, Lt. Col. John Crowe, K.H., Major C. Teulon, Major H. R. Bal- 
lock, Major N. Lamont, K.H., Major J. C. Wallington, Major N. Hoven- 
den, Major A. Grant, K.H., Major G. Baldwin, &c. Several of the above- 
mentioned officers were guests at the banquet last year. 
Dinner was announced ata quarter to 8 o'clock. 
The Duke wore the tall aniturm of Field Marshal, and Prince A'bert that 
of Col. of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Tha noble and gallant Duke filled his usual place at the festive board, 
having Prince Albert on bis right, and his Excellency Prince Castelcicala 
on his left hand. On the right of Prince Albert sat the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, and on the left of the Neapolitan Minister was his Excellency Count 
Kielmansegge. : 
Among the gallant companions ip arms of the illustrious Duke assembled 
at ithe banqueting board on this occasion were—His Exccllency Count Kiel- 
mansegge, the Hanoverian Minister; nis Excellency Prince Castelcicala, 
the Neapolitan Minister; the Marquis of Anglesey, SirJ. O. Vandeleur, Lt - 
Gen. Sir E. Halkett, Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Frederick Adam, Lt, Gen. Sir 
Edward Kerrison, Lt.-Geo. Sir Andrew F. Barnard, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Askew, Lt. Gea. Sir George A. Quineton, K C.H ; Lt.-Gen. Lord Fitzroy 
J. H. Somerset, Lt.-Gen. Sir James Macdonell, K.C.B.; Lt.-Gen. James W 
Sleigh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Arthur B, Clifion, Major-Gen. the Hon. E. P. Lygon, 
Major-Gen. J. M. Hamerton, Major-Gen Sir Georze Scovell, Majur-Gen. 
Lord Saltoun, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Wyndham, Major-Gen. Sir Edward 
Bowater, Major-General Sir Henry D'Ovly, late of the Grenadier Guards; 
Major-Gen. the Hon, Henry Murray, Major-Gen. Sir Alexander Gameron, 
Major-Gen. Sir Johan May, Major-Gev. T. Dalmer, Major-General J. Hay, 
Major-Geu. Sir H. Dalrymple Koss, K C.B.; Major-Gen. Douglas Mercer, 
Major-Gen. John Reeve, Major-Gen. Sir Robeit Gardiner, Col Archibald 
Money, K H.,Coi. H. Dawkins, Col. E. Parkinson, Col. E. Cheney, Col. R 
Llewellyn, Col. R Egerton, Col. J. C. Bourchier, Col. J. Grant, Governor 
of Scarborough Castle; Colonel T. W. Taylor, Col. M. Childers, Col. F. 
Calvert, Col William Drammond, Col. Lord James Hay, Col. Lord Sandys, 
Col. Thomas Wildman, Col. George Bowles, Col. T. W. Robbins, Colonei 
W. L. Walton, Col. John Martin, Col, the Hon. H. Hely Hatchinson, Col. 
Sir J. Maxwell Wallace, K.H., Col. 8S. F. Love, K H., Col. the Hon. Geo. 
Anson, Col. S. Stawell, 13th Lancers; Col. Lord Hotham, Col. C. P. Eliis 
Col, the Hon. George Cathcart, Col. E. P. Buckley, Co!. Charles Yorke, 
Col. Berkeley Drummond, Scots Fusilier Guards; Col. C. F. RB. Lascelles, 
Col. J. C. Chatterton, K.4, Col. A K. Clark Kennedy, K.H., Colonel T 




















remaining ccuntries, and when we take other slage-grown produce, and 





Dyneley, Col. Lonsdale Boldero, Col. Everard R. Bouverie, Lt.-Col. R, H. 


expressed his thanks for the honour. The noble and gallant Marquis, in a 


of religion, government the object of love, and law the helpmate of virtuae— 1 short address, said that the victories in India were a lesson not only to Ea- 
{ rope, but to the world; and, soldier as he was, he was surprised at the com- 


plete success of that brave army. He reminded the company that the gal- 
lant commander, the no less gallant Governor-General, and many of the 
leading officers were educated in the school of Hill (applause), whose fame 
was imperishable. They must all admire the vindication of our cause there, 


, not for aggrandizement of territory, but for the preservation of peace in that 


( part of the Indian empire. 

Band—'Trumpet quick step. 

The noble and galiant Dake next rose and proposed, as a toast, ‘ The Ip. 
ntry at Waterloo ;’ and bore testimony to the great services of the infantry 


Y | on that day in the achievement of the victory. 


Lieutenaut-General the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Adam briefly replied to 
the toast. 

Band—‘ Grenadiers’ March ’ 

The Duke then gave ‘ The Artillery at Waterioo.’ 

Major-General Sir John May returned thanks. 

Band—‘ The Artillery March.’ 

The Duke then rose and said that all his friends there were aware oi (be 
services rendered by the Hanoverian army at Waterloo, and the braver; 
they disp!ayed in the battle. He then proposed the health of ‘Count Kiel- 
mansegge and the Hanoverian army.’ 

His Excellency Count Kielmansegge, the Hanoverian Minister, returned 
thanks in acknowledgment of the compliment the noble and gallant Duke 
had awarded to the Hanoverian army, and concluded by observing that he 
had no doubt that the army of his country would be fund, if occasion re- 
qaired, as deserving of the Duke’s praise as when they assisted at the glori 
ous battle en the plains of Waterloo. 

Band.—‘ My heart is on the Rhine.’ 

The Duke then gave, ‘Sir Henry Askew, and the Guards at Waterluo.’ 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Askew replied on behalf of himself and brother 
officers. 

The noble and gallant Duke next rose to propose the heal:h of a gallant 
companion and brother in arms, whose presence at the great victories in 
India they were all acquainted with; he alluded to Viscount Hardinge.— 
(Loud applause.) He need not speak of his talents as a suldier, for his 
exertions in keeping upa communication with the Prussian army at Waterlou 
tended to the successful termination of the battle. He had been selected 
by the Sovereign Gov. General of India ata time of great difficulty, and the 
sequel had proved how worthy of the selection. (Cheers.) He gave the 
health of * Viscount Hardinge, the Gov. Gen. of India.’ 

Band—*‘ Indian March.’ 

The Duke, on rising to propose the next toast, spoke in terms of praise 
of the behaviour of several otticers present who were engaged at Hougo- 
mont, including the names ot Sir James Macdonnell, Lord Saltouu, &c. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Macdonnell and Lord Saltoun rose. The former gal- 
lant General returned thanks, and concluded an energetic speech by exprese- 
ing his fervent wish that, by the blessings of Divine Providence, the life of 
the noble and galiant Duke may be prolonged for a long period to preside 
over those festivals, as the illustrious individual who had secured to Europe 
the legitimate end of ali war—an honourable termination and a lasting 
eace. 

The noble and gallant Duke concluded the proceedings of the evening by 
giving, as a toast, ‘ The foreign officers at Waterloo.’ . 

His Excellency Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan Minister, briefly re- 
plied to the toast. 

Band—‘ March.’ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the noble and gallant host then 
retired, which was a signal for the termination of the festival. 

His Royal Highness, Prince Albert, ou leaving the gallery, took leave of 
the Duke of Wellington, and attended by the Marquis of Abercorn, Col 
Buuverie, and Col. Bowles, instantly departed for Buckingham Palace, the 
military band paying the same honours to the Royal Prince as on his 
arrival. 

The guests of the illustrious host adjourned to the saloon on quitting 
the gallery, when they partook of coffee. At half-past 10 the circle se- 
parated. 

The noble Duke subsequently honoured the Marchioaess of Londouderry 
by his presence at her Ladyship’s assembly at Holdernesse house. 

ininaliliapnianed 

Foreign Orrice, July 21.—Tbe Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr James Fiora, as Consui at Manchester for the United States of Ame- 
rica 

ForeicN Orrice. July 23.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr Thomas Haire, as Consul at Gibraltar for the Grand Dake of Olden- 
burgh. 

Sr James’s Patace, July 24.—The Queen has been pleased t9 appoint 
Lucius Bentinck Viscount Falkland, to be Capt of ber Majesty's Guard 
of Yeomen of the Guard, in the room of Geo Earl of Beverley, res 


THE ARMY. 

War Orrice, July 24.—3d Drag Guards —Cor KE H Turton to be Lt by 
pur, v Coote, who ret; A D Monieath, Gent, to be Cor, by purchase, v 
Turton. 

Ist Foot.—Lt J A G Campbell, fm the 79th Ft, to be Lt, v Leader, who 
exch. 

3d Foot —Assist Sarg G F Cameron, M D, im the 631 Ft, to be Assist 
Surg, v Gordon, pro on the Staff. 

14th Foot —Ens R Macdonald to be Lt, without pur, v Hamilton, de 
Ens & B Thorp, fea the 934 Ft to be Ens, v Mecdonald. 

23th Foot.—Eos A C Smith, from the 79th Ft, to be Ens, v Dickson, 
to the Rifle Brigade. 

36'h Fuot.—A V Bond, Gant, to be Ens, by pur, v Birner, who ret 
63d Foot.—-J K Carr, MD, to be Assist Surg, v Camerun, app to the 3d 
Foot. 


pp 





79th Foot.—Lt T IL. Leader, fm the ‘Ist Ft, tobe Lt, yw Campbell, who 
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exchs; E W Cuming, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Smith, app to the 25th 
a Foot—W G A Middleton, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, ¥ Thorp, 
to the 14th Fi. 
*Phitle Brigade.—Second Lt C P Penniugton to be First Lt, by ™ 
Brown, who ret; Ens A H Dickson, fm the 25th Ft, to be Second Lt, by 
. v Pennington. 
ist W 1 Regt, Eps and Adjt T clark to have the rank of Lt; “ S 
Jones to be Lt, by pur, v Dobson, who ret; S D Stubbs, Gent, to be Ens, 
by pur, v Jones. f , 8 te 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Lieut W H Mansen, from the half-pay_ © ry 
16th Ivot, to be First Lieutenant, v A Watson, promoted , Second oe 
Hill to be First Lieut, by pur, v Mansel, who retires; W H Hompbhreys, 
Gent., to be Second Lieut, by pur v Hill. ‘ see 
Memoranna.—The removal of Lieut W G Bindon, from the 97th - ’ 
to the Royal Newfoundland Companies, on the 10th of June, 1346, has 
been cancelled. ’ . 15? not 
Tbe Christian name of Ens D'Arcy, of the 30th Foot, is ‘ William, no 
* Francis,’ as previously staled. 
—————— 


OVERTURE FOR PEACE WITH MEXICO: 


ix Executive Session Senate or THE Untrep Seates.—Tcespay, 
AuvuGust 4, 1846. 
The following Message was received from the President. 
(Confidential. ) Wasninoton, AuGust 4, 1846, 


To the Senate of the United States : 

I herewith communicate to the Senate the copy ofa letier, under date 
of the 27th ultimo, from the Secretary of State of the United States to the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the Mexican Republic, again proposing 
to open negotiations aad conclude a treaty of peace, which shall adjust all 
the questions in dispute between the two Republics. Considering tte re- 
lative power of the two countries, the glorious events which have already 
signalized ourarms, and the distracted condition of Mexico, | do not conceive 
that any point of national honour could exist which ougit to prevent me 
from making this overtare. Equally anxious to terminate, by a peace ho- 
nowrable for both parties, as I was originally to avoid the existiag war, | 
have deemed it my duty again to extend the olive branch to Mexico. 
Should the Government of that Republic accept the offer in the same friend- 
ly spirit by which it was dictatea, negotiations will speedily commence 
fer the conclusion of a treaty. 

The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the negociation is the adjustment 
of tbe boundary between the parties, by aline which shall be satisfactory 
and convenient to both and such as neither will hereafter feel inclined to dis- 
turb. This is the best mode of securing perpetual peace and guod neigh- 
bourhood beiween the two Republics. Should the Mexican Govern- 
ment, in order to accom, lish these objects, be willing to cede any portion 
of theic territory 10 the United States, we ought to pay them a fair equi- 
valent ; a justand honourable peace, and not conquest, being our purpose 
in the prosecution of the war. 

Under these circumstances, and considering the exbausted and distracted 
condition of the Mexican Republic, it might become necessary in order to 
restore peace, that L should have itin my power to advance a portion of the 
consideration mouey forany cession / territory which may be made. The 
Mexican Government might not be willing to wait for the payment of ihe 
whole uutil the treaty could be ratified by the Senate, and an appropriation 
te carry it into effect be made by Congress; and the necessity for such a 
delay might defeat the object altogether. 1 would, therefore, suggest 
whether it might not be wise for Congress to appropriate a sum such as 
they might consider adequate for this purpose, to be paid, if necessary, im- 
mediately upon the ratification of the treaty by Mexico. The disbursement 
would, of course, be accounted for at the Treasury, not as secret service 
money, but like other expenditures. 

Two precedents tor such a proceeding exist in our past history, during 
the administration of Mr. Jefferson, to which | would call your atention. 
Oa the 26in February, 1803, Congress passed an act appropriating 
$2,00U000, ‘ior the durpose of delraying any extraordinary expenses 
which may be incurred in the intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations,’ ‘to be applied under the discretion of the President of the 
United Siaies, who shall cause an account of the expenditure tnereof to be 
laid belore Congress as soon as may be;’ and on the 13h February, 1806, 
an appropriation was made of the sane amount and in the same terms,— 
The object in the first case was to enable the President to obtain the cession 
of Louisiana, and ia the second that of the Floridas. In neitaer case was 
the money actual.y drawn trom the Treasury ; and | should hope that the 
result might be similar in this respect, on the present occasion, though the 
appropriation is deemed expedient as a precautionary measure, 

{ refer the whole subject to the Senate in Executive session. If they 
should concur ia opinion with me, then I recommend the passage of a law 
appropriating such asim as Congress may deem adequate, to be used by the 
®xecutive, tl necessary, forthe purpose which I have indicated. 

in the two cases to which I have relerred, the special purpose of the ap- 
propriation did not appear on the face of tue law, as this might bave de- 
feated the objeci; nettaer for the same reason, in my opinion, vught it now 
to be stated 

{ also communicate to the Senaie the copy of a letter from the Secretary 
x State to Commodore Connor, ot the 27th ultimo, which was transmitted 

to bim on the day it bears date, JAMES K. POLK. 

The message was read. 





{The following communications dated 27th July, from the Secretary of 
State, commuoicated with the preceding message, are inserted here in con- 
wexion with the message, (although: not a part of the Journal,) in preference 
to making them an appendix :] 

DerartMent or Srark, Wasuinaton, July 27, 1846. 

Sir: The President of the United States, no less anxious to terminate than 
he was (o avoid the present unhappy war with the Mexican Republic, has 
delermiaed to make an etfort to accomplish this parpose. He has ac- 
cordingly instructed the undersigned, Secretary of State, to propose through 
your Excellency to the Mexican Government, that negotiations shall forth- 
with commence for the conclusion ofa peace just and honourable for both 
patties. Should this offer be received and responded to by the Mexican 
Government in the same frank and friendly spirit by which it bas been dic - 
tated, he will immediately dispatch an Envoy Extraordinary avd Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the city of Mexico, with instructions and full powers to 
conclude a treaty of peace which shall adjust all the questions in dispuie be 
tween the two Republics. if the Mexican Government should preter to 
seud a Minister to Washington to conduct the negotiation here, he shail be 
received with kindness and respect, and every etfurt shall be made to ac- 
eomplish the object of his mission with the least possible delay. 

in the present communication it is demed useless, and might prove in- 
jurious, to discuss the causes of the existing war. Tis might tend to delay 
or defeat the restoration of peace. The past is already consigned to his 
tory: the future, under Providence, is within our own power. 

Tbe occasion may, however, be embraced to state that the President has 
ever cherished the kindest feelings for Mexico, and that one of the firet 
wishes of his heart is, that she may bea powerful and prosperous Republic, 
mm perpetual amity with the United States. 





and that France, Spain, and other nations would speedily follow the bright 
example of England and emancipate their slaves also. 

This beautiful vision was not destined to be realized, and the magnificent 
bequest of England has fallen grievously short of its expected mark. The 
British tropical colonies, once the seat of so much wealth and prosperity, have 
dwindled away, and are now on the verge of poverty. Their trade and com- 
merce have declined, and the last number of the Edinburgh Review, hereto- 
fore the great champion of Emancipation, admits that the production of Su- 
gar has declined to one half its former quantity. Now this result was 
predicted by all those who properly knew the West Indies, and who had 
made themselves acquainted with the Negro character. Such persons pre- 
dicted the result as it has actually occurred, but their warnings were unheed- 
ed ; the philanthropy of England persisted in reasoning on the Negro char- 
acter, and awarding him the same attributes as the Anglo-Saxon. We our- 
selves, as many of our readers recollect, again and again warned Lord 
Grey of what would be the upshot of hasty legislation in such a case, 

We told that patriotic nobleman, for he was then at the head of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, that a Negro was not an Englishman ; we told him, as hundreds 
of others told him, that there was something morally and physically deficient 
in the African—that idleness, and love of pleasure, entered largely into the 
composition of his character—that he would rarely condescend to toil, except 
for the gratificatiun of his immediate sensual necessities—and that having 
long been accustomed to the compulsory stimnlus of the whip, ready and 
voluntary labour would not follow the abrogation of themaster’s authority. 
We contended that the ignorant field Negro of the sugar plantation, had no 
just moral perceptions of the blessings of liberty ; and that he regarded 
emancipation solely as a thing that would exempt him from labour. The 
Negro of Western Africa is naturalty idle—he is, in fact, the sloth of the 
human race ; but this great fact was forgotten by the Parliament and People 
of England. 

The negro character can undoubtedly be improved by culture and educa- 
tion, as daily example shows; it was, therefore, necessary that the slave of the 
West indies should be passed through a course of preparation before the great 
boon of liberty was conferred on him. We recollect recommending a pre- 
paratory course of twenty years, by which the rising generation might first be 
endowed with the elementary principles of education, as had been adopted 
by several of the States of this Union. But twenty years was too long a 
process for the ardency of the Abolitionists, and four or five years were with 
difficulty secured. 

Well, the negroes were suddenly emancipated, but instead of an increase 
of all the prodactions of the islands taking place, a diminution was very soon 

perceptible, especially in the article of sugar, the preparing of which is a 
process of mach severe labor. 

This diminution of production and exclusion of the foreign article, except 
at a heavy duty, has so augmented the price of sugar as to become oppres- 

sive to the people of Eogland; still the Abolitionists would not listen to any 

mitigation in favour of the sugar of other countries, 63 shillings per hundred 
being levied on ail foreign slave grown sugar. Last year Sir Robert Peel 
carried a bill for admitting, for one year, the free labour sugar of foreign 
countries ata duty of 23 shillings, while the British colonies should enjoy 
admission at 14 shillings. This bill being about to expire, the whole 
question has come up again for final discussion and settlement; and Lord 
John Russell has introduced a bill for that object. His speech on introdacing 
the bill, which developes his plan, we have given at full lengti in this day’s 
impression, and we refer the reader to it. 
lows. We copy from the Standard. 


The gist of his scheme is as fol 











Lord Joun Russetr last night broaght forward his plan with respect to 
the sugar duties. From the first the plan abolishes all distinction between 
free-grown and slave grown sugar, reducing the duty upon the latter, at 
present 63s. per hundred-weight, to 21s, the first term in the descending 
scale for the duties to be imposed upon all foreign sugars, until the differ- 
ential duty shall finally disappear. 

The propused descending scale is as follows :— 


Present duty, slave grown..... inneeae d+ eeaeanaae’ 63s. Od 
Foreign free- grown .... ..---- 2.2002 2222 ee ene eee 23s. 4d. 
Jaly, 1846... -. Sangre kaeiee s00endesngns 1G .c00es QI. 
<a dndguhedeneseotibrenti 1848...... 20s. 
DS dhe bbe hOh600004 600060804086 1849......13s. 6d 
 ) er $40600 000665 0696686005 NEO 1O bbs 17s. 
16S0. cca ieceue Rikeeeeased ap ieKs 1) 15s. 6d 
PO ee eee ee re ere $46 coon 14s. 


Thus, in 1851, the sugar of slave trading states will be admitied on equal 
‘erms with sugar the produce ot the free British colonies, aud in the interval 
he same sugar will be placed on the footing with all tree grown foreign 
sagar. ‘The West Indies are, however, to be compensated by a scheme for 
the admission of free labour ia such form that a contract executed in Aftica 
is to bind the labourer’s service for oue year in the West [udies. 


prohibited from witnessing the autopsy. In the meantime, the case was brough 
before the House of Commons, when the following conversation took place. 


The Honourable Fox Maule, it will be recollected, is Secretary at War in 
the new Cabinet. 


Dr. BOWRING understood that his right honourable friend was pre- 
pared to state the circumstances attending the alleged severe military hog. 
ging which had resulted in the death of a private of the 7th Fussars. 

Mr. F. MAULE was glad that his honourable friend had used the word 
alleged, because he must say that the public had been exceedingly misled by 
the reports which had appeared in the newspapers in relation to the affair. 
Itappeared that the deceased, F, White, had been guilty of one of the 
grossest acts of insubordination which asoldier could commit, he having 
struck a non-commissioned officer, who was in the performance of bis duty, 
with a heavy poker, and with so determined a blow that not only was the 
party attacked knocked down, but the deceased also jell from the violence 
with which he struck. For that crime, on the 10th of June, he was tried before 
a district court-martial, and he was sentenced to receive the military 
punishment of 150 lashes, which sentence was confirmed by the Commander 
in Chief, and carried into effect on the 15th Jane. A practice prevailed 
that whenever a soldier was sentenced to receive military punishment, 
the report of the court-martial was always accompanied with a certificate 
that the party sentenced was in a fit state of health to receive the punish- 
mént. The certificate accompanied the report of the court martial in the 
case of White, and was considered at the Horse Guards. On the 15th of 
June, the panishment was carried into effect in the usual manner, and there 
was no interference with the commanding officer on the part of the surgeon 
—none whatever. The man was taken to the hospital in the usual way, 
and he was visited there every day by an officer, as was the usual practice, 
and he had so far recovered that he was actually performing what was 
termed fatigue duty in the hospital. 

On the 4th July, he was visited by Colonel Whyte and tie surgeon to the 
regiment, and the latter then said, that in two days more the man would 
return to his duty. On the 10th July, the colonel was informed that the 
man was id a bad state, and then he requested Dr. Warren to communicate 
instantly with Sir James Macgregor in order that other assistance might be 
afforded. That, however, was rendered useless, because the man died on 
the Lith Jaly. A postmortem examination was made by the surgeon, as- 
sisted by two other surgeons who were deputed to the duty by the author- 
liies at the Horse Gueohe and their report was so far satisfactory, that they 
reported that the punishment which the man had received was in no way 
connected with his death, and the surgeon who was appointed to examine 
the man by the coroner had, he believed, arrived at the same conclusion. 
Much remark had been made upon a portion of the skin of the back having 
been removed; but it was proved thai that skin was removed after death, 
and solely for the purposes of the post mortem examination. He would not 
say more, as the inquest was Not yet concluded; he had said enough to 
Show, that great exaggeration had beeu used on the occasion, and that far- 
ther inquiry ought to have been made before the public mind was so alarm- 


ed as it had been. 

This puts a very different face upon the matter, bat it is still necessary 
to await the verdict of the Coroner’s inquest before we make up any defi- 
nitive opinion. 

The question to be decided is, whether corporal punishments shall be 
permitted or not. At present they are sanctioned by law, and will be re- 
sorted to in cases of necessity. If the public desire the abrogation of the 
law, let parliament take the necessary steps for that purpose; but, until 
this be done it is absurd to indu!ge in vehement abuse of the army and its 
officers, who do nothing more than act under the articles of war, as they 
are bound to do. 

We regret to sce that the European Times has suffered itself to be car- 
ried away by public clamour un this matter ; and that, too, without giving 
Mr. Fox Maule’s explanation of the case, which its readers are surely en- 
titled to see. -—— 


The following Proclamation has been issued by the British Governor of 
Hong Kong, relating to the delivery ot the Island of Chusan tothe Chinese. 
PROCLAMATION, 


The autograph assent of the Emperor of China having been obtained to a 
public instrument executed between her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary and 
the Chinese minister, subject to the final approbation of the Queen, in 
which, among other stipulations, the previously questioned right of entry to 
Canton city is conceded and established under the Emperor's own band, 
and the exercise of right is.agreed to be postponed only until the population 
of Canton shall be more under the control of the local government, this is to 
make known that the local government of the island of Couson will be im- 
mediately made over to the Chinese officers appointed to réveive it, and her 
Mujesty’s forces will be withdrawn from that post with all practicable 
speed. God save the Queen! 

J. EF. Daves. 

Given at Victoria, Hong Kong, this 1$th day of May, 1846, 

By his Excellency, A. R. Jounston. 

This at once puis at rest all the slanderous imputations on the honour of 
England that many public journals have thoaght proper to indulge in. We 
have seen it repeatedly asserted, that the government of Great Britain in- 
tended to break faith with the Emperor, and retain the island of Chusan 








This is the proposal before the British Parliament, and on which Lord 
John Russell stakes the existence of his cabinet. The opposition to it will 
be severe, and the decision doubiful. The article inserted in our last from 
Bell’s Messenger explains the dangers that beset the new Premier; and un- 
til we receive the vole, the speculations and opinions of that article will be 
our best guide. 

Since his lordship delivered his speech it has been notified to him by the 
Protectionists that he may expect their opposition ; and Lord George Ben- 
tinck has put their intentions on record by the following notice: — 


Sugar Duties, House of Commons, July 21. 


Lord G. BENTINCK gave notice that on the noble lord, the first minister 
of the Crown, moving that the house resolve itself into committee upon the 
sugar duties, he (Lord Bentinck) should move the following resolution :— 
‘That in the present state of the sugar cultivation in the British East and 
West Indian possessions, the proposed reduction of duty upon foreign slave- 
grown sugars is alike unjust and impolitic, as tending to check the advance 
ef production by British free labour, and to give an additional stimulus to 
the slave trade.’ 

Lord Brougham has given notice of a similar opposition in the House of 
Lords; and the leaders of the Anti-Slavery Society have put forth their mani- 





| 
| 


} 


festo. Itis anable and energetic document, resolutely opposed to the 
Premier’s scheme of admitting the slave-grown article. It is signed by 
Thomas Clarkson, Joseph Sturge, Dr. Lushington, the Gurneys, &c. With 


Jommodore Connor will transmit this despatch for your Excellency to | this upposition it is supposed Lord John Russell will be defeated, unless Sir 
the Governor of Vera Cruz, under a flag of iruce ; and you are respectiully | Robert Peel comes to his rescue with his “one hundred and twelve.” If 


imvited to adopt the same channel for communicating your answer. 
} avail myself of this occasion to offer your Excellency the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 


| 
{ 


Sir Robert stays away from the House, many of these 112 will vote with 
the Protectionists, and the new cabinet falls. 
portant question of—what will Sir Robert do 


Hence the frequent and im- 
The next steamer will tell 


, 


To bis Excellency tue Minister oF Foreian us. eee 
Revations, of the Mexican Re : 7 i i 7 
‘ public. An alleged fatal case of Military flogging has occurred in the 7th Hussars, a 
OLE D—On Friday Morning, 7th inst., Eliza Mason Strong, rel tt of the he 2 > . 31 é red in Canada. The deceased had been gui { 
W. trong, and daughter of the inte Daniel Dickens cr tehee ies Of Ue late foes ianiel | regiment not long since quarterec Dane S a guilty of 


Exchange at New York on Lon«don, at 60 days, 107 3-4, 


UNE ALIBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1846. 








ur files by the Great Western are chiefly occupied with debates and de- 


tails of the Sugar Question, which, after the Corn Bill, is the great subject of 


the day. This question, we apprehend, is not yet fuliy understood by many 
of our readers, and it may be useful to say that it has arisen out of the Negro 
emancipation which Great Britain culopte din her colonies some ten or twelve 
years ago. When the people of England resolved—which they did with alinost 


one accord—to abolish Slavery, it was supposed that free labour, being so 


uuch superior to slave labour, would be productive of the happiest effects— 
that the suspension of the lash would be followed by cheerful industry— 
sat happiness and plenty would crown the beoutiful islands of the West 


’ 


mutiny in violently assaulting a non-commissioned oflicer, for which offence 
he was tried by a court-martial in the usual way, and sentenced to 150 lashes. 
The sentence was a lenient one compared with sentences in such cases, 
especially when the extreme violence and brutality of the assault is consider- 
ed. The man, however, died some three weeks afterwards, of some internal 
disease, for he had recovered from the punishment, and was walking about on 
fatigue duty. The death nevertheless created an excessive ferment in the 
public mind. The seditious journals, in pursuance of this policy, propagated 
the most exaggerated statements, and the credulous greedily swallowed every 
absurd statement. Mr. Wakley who enjoys the triple avocation of editor of 
the Lancet, Member of Parliament for a Radical constituency in London, 
and Coroner—was called upon te disinter the body and held his inquest 
thereon. He did so, and the proceedings had not closed at the last dates. Mr 
Wakley was proceeding with the investigation we dare say legally, though | 


he brought his own surgeon 


to our thinking somewhat despotically, for 
from London to examine the body, and refused to permit any other being 
present 


Even two army surgeons, sent down by Sir James M’Grigor, were 


under some frivolous pretences that the treaty had been violated by tbe 
Celestials. The treaty is, undoubtedly, one whcle and entire compact, and 
unless the Chinese faithfully observed all its provisions, they had no right 
toexpect that England would abandon any of the guarantees that were 
given for the fulfilment of those provisions. Now, the possession of Chusan 
was one of the guarantees, and while the subjects of England were ill 
treated, and their lives put in danger in those cities where it was stipulated 
they should freely trade, England has jast right to call for the fulfilment of 
those obligations. It was therefore arranged, that the Emperor shculd, by 
an aulograph docament, acknowledge the right of the British to trade with 
Canton aud the other five ports, and that the right should be put in force as 
soon as the populace, who now oppose it, should be redaced to subjection. 
Upon this condition Governor Davis says, Chusan shall be immediately 
given up. In this mode of settling the point, we see the upright, honour- 
able, and confiding mind of Lord Aberdeen. He takes the Ismperor’s per- 
sonal promise for the fulfilment of a condition of the treaty, and surrenders 
the guarantee, although a valuable island, without cavilor delay. Those 
who have attributed other intentions to his lordship, litile understand the 
nobleness of his character. wane 
CANADA 

“Responsible Government” is showing its bitter fruits in Canada, and to 
that new and inapplicable system in a colony, is to be chiefly ascribed the 
discord now subsisting among the loyal and British party. Sir Allan M'Nab 
having refused the commission of Adjutant-General, because the Executive 
Council advised the appointment uf a deputy distasteful to him,—the office 
has been given to Col. Plomer Young, an officer of the British army of much 
distinction. Yet to this appointment several of the conservative journals 
have offered strenuous vpposition—opposition, first, because he is alleged to 
be a “stranger,” and secondly, that the office ought wo be given toa native 
of the Province. Now, so far from being a stranger, Col. Young has been 
in Canada seven years; he has served for a time as Deputy Adjatant-Gen- 
eral ; is an officer of great worth anc military attainments, and has shared 
the dangers and fought with the militia when he led them forward to drive 
country during the late rebellion. 
We are surprised that such a person should be deemed a “stranger” in a 


the rebels and sympathisers from the 


country where he has seen so much service and resided solong. 

It is declared by some that in filling all appointments which are strictly co- 
lonial, preference should be given to persons born tn the colony ; and in the 
event of no netive being fuund competent, an Englishman, Lrishman or 


Scotchman, may have the vacancy. This rule would effectually exclude 


every person born in the mother country, for when would the Colonists 
admit that they had not persons capable of filling auy vacancy, or rather 
when would the case occur ia which some native bora Colonist would not 


be found to offer himself as competent, with friends to back him 7 
The attempt to establish the rule that a preferevce should always be 


given to natives 1s unjust, derogatory to the native born Briton, and impols- 








ic. [tis unjust, because among British subjects there should be no distine- 
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tion, save that created by superior fitness and competency. A native bor 
Briton, on arriving in a colony und settling there, brings with him all his in- 
herent rights ard immunities. He supports the government, pays his tax- 
es, serves on juries, enters the ranks of the militia and fights the battles of 
the country. Surely then he is entitled to his fair chance for any office he 
may be capable cf filling. He is by birth and inheritance, and by his acts a 
citizen of that colovy, and no constitutional power can deprive him of any 


and Companion,” by John Shepard, 2 vols., i2mo., full cloth $2. Published 
by Wiley & Putnam, New York. 

This work is one of no ordinary character ; it is the life and correspond- 
dence of a man, who, for more than half acentury, occupied a conspicuous 


being a contemporary with the celebrated Robert Hal! and by many con- 





right to which a native of the colony may aspire. sidered scarcely inferior to that eluquent preacher.” The great charm of 

In the United States, which is now to England a foreign country, any this biography consists in its numerous letters by the subject of the me- 
person coming from abroad, and performing the acts ef supporting the | Mor; imbued as they are by a depth, originality and vigour of thonght 
government, serving on juries, and in the Militia, is eligible to any office, | entirely out of the common routine of the mere literary man. , 

State or Federal, throughout the whole Republic, with one exception—that Foster was a thinker; not the machine created by extensive reading, but 
of President. Surely our good friends in the Colonies will not treat the suggestive, impulsive, original thinker. We consider these volumes an 
Englishmen worse than the Americans do! The principle too, we say, is invaluable addition to biographical history. 

derogatery to the native bora Briton: for, on his arrival in the country, he 
finds bimself an alien, and ‘‘a stranger,” debarred from entering any public 
employment, and in fact a proscribed being. Although a true born Briton, 
he is an alien and “a stranger” in a British Colony, and loses his birth-right 
while living on British soil! 

The principle too, again we say, is impolitic, because the rigid applica- 
tion of it would prevent respectable emigrants from settling in such colony 
—not that settlers proceed to colonies for the express purpose of seeking 
office; but they would not submit to live in a country where such degra- 
ding distinctions existed. Let this system be once put in practice, and the 


THE DRAMA. 

The regular Theatrical season, in old times, was considered to be com- 
menced with the re-opening of the Park, for the winter campaign. New 
York, at the present time, with its metropolitan popalation, and its numer- 
ous theatres, most of which are constantly open, does not now date its 
Theatrical epochs from the exclasive movements of “‘ Old Drury ;” yet still 
there is a sufficient prestige lingering around the Park, to make ils open- 
ing for the winter season, a subject of interest. We naturally look to Mr. 
Simpson for the highest order of novelty, both in actors and pieces, which 
respect ble immigrant of the British Isles will seek other shores than those | ©” be procured ; and among the habitual frequenters of the Park, — 
of Canada. degree of interest is naturally created, to know how far the management is 

Lord Glenelg in bis despatches to Earl Gosford, 17th July, 1345, and to likely to gratify the reasonable demands of the public. 


: : . : We believe that the difficulty in meeting all the expectations of the pub- 
Bir Francis Head, 5th Dec., same year, laid down, that public employ wane lic, regarding the character of the pooresere, Rothe comand at the Park, in- 
should be conferred on “‘ natives and settled inhabitants of the colony.’ | creases with every succzeding season, and must so continue until native tal- 
Now to this there can be no objection, because a “settled inhabitant’ means | ent shall arrive at that point of excellence which will render the American 
a resident and a settler. This definition was adopted because it had become | stage independent of foreign importations for its chief attractions. For with 


: : . the decline of bistrivnic talent in England, the demand there for accredited 
a Re, om epee need etna from England to fill | excellence is 8o great, that they cannot part with itin sufficient numbers to 
offices, the nature of which they were ignorant of. What was called colo- | meet the requirements of the first cities in thiscountry. The Park espe- 


nial patronage had in some instances been abused, and the above cited | cially suffers from this state of things. The audiences here are not content- 





PARK THEATRE. 
Boxes,....+.+- daséec BECO Pic cccddccctss «++ 80 50 GOROTP .scscesccccecses $0 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the perfor will e at 74 o'clock. 
MR. COLLINS, 
Toe celebrated Irish Comedian and Vocalist, who is engaged for a limited number ot 





position in the republic of letters, as a contributor tothe Eclectic Review, | Nights, will make bis first appearance in America. 


he manager respectfully ann unces that this establishment will be opened for the 


in conjunction with bis official duties as a pastor in the Baptist connexion, | season on Monday nee, Auges the 17th, with the above distinguished comedian, who 


will have the honour o ing his first appearance before an American audience as 
McShane in the Nervous Man, and Teddy in Teddy the Tiler. Mr. Collins will, during 
the evening, introduce twoot his popular Irish songs. : ‘ 
Arrangements havealso been completed for limited periods with Mrs. Charles Kean and 
Mr. Coarles Kean, of whose titst appearance due notice will be given. And likewise with 
Mr. Anderson, who will leave Liverpool! on the 26th instant. 

Engagements (of which the particulars will be given hereafter) have been entered inte 
with other actors of distinguished reputations, both foreign and native, and artists of 
greateminence in the operatic and ballet departments. 

aug 15. 

OR SALE.—An excellent Pointer Dog, well broke, and can be thoroughly recom. 

mended. Apply to Dr. Julian, at Hoboken. 
aug. 15—3t. 

UWELL'S PATENT LANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and ia 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 

tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way, 
all Linds of hides an | skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring cne, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usyal expense of manafacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights tor the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 
For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co, at the office of thie Pa- 
er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashington City. ap 25 & 
; 

EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 

in general, that he has removed from his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 
Place, where he will continue in kis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. j6 3m 








ONDON AGENCY.—The subscriber, contemplating a residence in London, and the 
establishment of a General Agency Office in that city, offers bis services to all per- 








despatches announced the discontinuance of such abuses. The natives | ¢d with mediocrity. ? he Park b 
and the settled inhabitants were to fill offices for the future, and not fa- no grees eames of tie Celine of the inst Sow censens ot Se Fees enag Be 


h . : tpt z : traced to this fact. Mr. Simpson has not been able to secure a continuous 
vourites picked out from the hangers-on in the ante-rooms of Downing- | succession of that highest order of talent necessary to insure a prosperous 


street. But between the natives and settled inhabitants, or new com- | season. ; ee : 

ers, no preference or distinction can be made, except that arising from Having been favoured with a sgn the Pe gr mo for br te feos 
‘ - i ign, we are h to see that they are of a character, which, from 

superior fitness and competency. As soon as the native born Briton ar- pe ft apPpy y . . 


“ ‘ ‘ ‘ their novelty, variety and excellence, must insure success. 
rives, purchases his property, takes his house, and becomes a resident, he | On Monday the theatre re-opeus with Mr. Collins, a gentleman, whose 


is on a par, and an equal claimant to any honour, place or emolument with | abilities as a delineator of Irish character have placed him as only secoud 
the native born colonist. This is British law, and it is surely British | 0 Power in that peculiar line of business. ee 
justice We will not injure Mr. Collins by any extravagant preliminary ealegy, 


aie . well knowing, that a new candidate for fame at the Park must be judged 
If the post of Adjutant General can be held by none but a native of the 


and appreciated by his meriis alone. 

colony, the seme rule may be made to apply to every Colonel and every It is but justice to say, however, that he comes amongst us heralded by the 
officer in the militia; nay, even the Governor General himself, who is | Ya0imous endorsement of the press, both in England and Ireland. Heisde- 
Commander-in-chiet of militia, may be deemed to hold that cffice unjust! scribed as possessing the true Milesian humour, to which he may claim the 
: ae © unjustly. | right by birth, being a native of Dublin His style of acting is said to be 

Even Mr. Ogden, who is a Canadian by birth, and like hundreds of other | strikingly natural and pointed, artistical, quiet, and entirely free from vul- 
colonists, isenjoying a lucrative situation under the crown, ought to be dis- — His = ary ee 1 eagel ors his a. hn 
; i ; site : sings the songs of “ reland” with the skill of an artist, and the feeling 
missed from his Attorney Generalship, because he is not a native of the Isle- | ie. Sr tom er a genuine «Son of Erin.” In this particular he has the 
ofMaa. advantage over poor Power, and hes been aptly compared with the inimit- 
We put down these few thoughts, because we think that many of our | able Jack Johnstone. He makes his first appearance in McShane in the 





sons wishing to make inquiries relative to real or personal estate, descent of families, 
consanguinity, &c.; and in all matters relating to property of any kind in Great Britain 
or the Continent of Europe, Copies of wills and registers of baptism, marriages, and 
deaths, and ali other efficial documents of a similar nature, will be promptly procured 
and forwarded. The subscriber has had considerable experience on subjects of this des- 
cription, and be bas made arrangements with gentlemen of first-rate legal talents in Lon- 
don to aid him in such investigations. He w ill attend to all inquiries in relation to pro- 
perty, persons, or claims; give information a legacies, dividends, &c., and in 
regard to legislative or judicial proceedings ; collect debts due to persons in the United 
Statesor the British American colonies, from residents in any part of the United King- 
doms. He will furnish extracts from or abridgiments of public records, or rare and scarce 
manuscripts or books in the British Museum or other public depositories, and give intor- 
mation respecting patents, copyrights, discoveries, inventions, &c. 

The subscriber offers his services to colleges, public libraries, booksellers. and indi- 
viduals, in the purchase of books, maps, prints, &c. A long attention to bibliographical 
pursuits has prepared him, he trusts, to give satisfaction in this department. He will 
also make purchases, upon the best possible terms, of stationery, mathematical and philo- 
sophical instruments and apparatus, or of any other articles of British or Continental 
produce or manufacture. He will attend to the sale of real or personal estate in England 
or elsewhere, and transact any business which may be better or more prompily atuended 
to by an agent on the spot than by correspondence, and in which fidekity, expedition, 
and a general knowledge ot business can be advantageously employed. 

His terms will ve, a fixed commission upon the amount of purchases, sales, and coljec- 
tion; and io all other cases a charge in proportion to the services reucered and the c'ffi 
| culties attending their performance. 

Unquestionable references will be given when required. 

Communications (post paid) to be addressed to the subscriber in Washington D. C. until 
the 20th of August, aiterwards to him at No. 7 Rathbone-place, Oxford street, London. 

aug I—it. PISHEY THOMPSON. 


Beene. ceases HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 

TLE, the Proprietor of the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
fully call the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter wh'ch 





fellow subjects in Canada have not duly considered the bearing and conse~ | Nervous Man, and Teddy the Tiler. . ae , 
i i Atthe close of Mr. Collins’ engagement the Keans will appear in the 
quences of this question. BS Et. VO oaee" Bacon 
A ‘ " , ; a successful play of ‘The King of the Commons.” ‘This will be followed 
War with Mexico.—The President of the United States has made an | up by a new tragedy by the author of Love’s Sacrifice, and in subsequent 
overture to the Mexican Government fur putting an end to hostilities ; | engagements, by the revivals of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, King John 
and also by official sessage applied to the Senate, calls for a vote of two mil- Macteth, and Comus. b ‘aed |  illustrati 
. . , 3 she ige > 2 gore pes O i] 
lions of dollars, to enable him to carry on the negotiation with effect. The These revivals will be characterized by a gorgeousness of illustration 


: ; hitherto unequalled at the Park. 
overture has been despatched tu Mexico, but the Congress has adjourned| Mr. Anderson returns by the Great Britain, and will be welcomed by his 
without voting the money. -—— 


|numerousadmirers, In the Operatic and Ballet departments the manage- 
Canada Transit Trade.—The following bill has passed both houses of | ™&2t have not been idle; arrangements have already been made and are 
Congress, and doubtless received the signature of the President :— 


An Act for the allowance of drawback on foreign merchandise imported 
into certain districts of the United States from the British North Ameri- 
can provinces, and exported to foreign countries. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United | 
States of America in Congress assembled, ‘hat any merchandise imported 
from the British North American provinces adjoining the United States, 
which shall have been duly entered, and the duties thereon paid or secured Nisto’s.—The present week has beep one of the most successful during 
according to law, at either of the ports of entry in the collection districts | the season. Placide’s benefiton Wednesday was a literal overflow, a fiting 
situated on the northern, northeastern, and northwestern frontiers of the | tribute to one of the first artisis of the age. The popular London Assur- 
United States, may be transported by land or by water, to any port or ports | ance was given witb a cast of characters more than usually excellent. The 
from which merchandise inay, under existing laws, be exported for benefit | Sir Harcourt of Placide is too well known and appreciated for eulogy. 
of drawback, and be thence exporied with such privilege to any foreign | Burton made the most amusing Meddle we have yet seen, he fairly con- 
country: Provided, That such exportations shall be made within one year vulsed the audience throughout the whole of his delineation. Chippendale 
from the date of importation of said merchandise, and that existing Jaws | a8 Max. afforded a rich specimen of the hearty old English squire. Mr. avd 





| liarly etfective, 

When we add to this array of talent the names of Forrest, Murdoch and 
Mrs. Mowatt, all of whom are likely to appear at the Park this season, we 
think there is every probability of a most prosperous season. 

The stovk company is composed of all the old favourites, with the acces- 
sion of several new performers of accredited talent. 





relating to drawback from one district to another, or to two other districts, | Mrs. Crisp were the Lady Gay Spanker and Dazzle, of the evening, and | 


and the due exportation aud proot of landing thereof, and all regulations | left nothing to be desired. We were much pleased with Mr, Lovell’s Charles 
which the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for the security of the ; Courtly ; this promising young actor has materially improved. Miss Rob- 
revenue, shall be complied with. | erts assumed the part of Grace Harkaway, at a short notice, and made a 
— | very respectable representative of the part. 
*,* Lord Morpeth, who has received the appointment of First Commis We understand that Mlle. Blangy will appear in ‘“‘ La Giselle’ on Monday 
sioner of Woods and Forests in the new Ministry, has been re-elected to | °V°!!D8 "ext. 


Parliament for the West Riding of Yorkshire without opposition. As this Bowery THeatre.— Hoboken,” continued its successful career, until 


aidemen te on qnéll ene on thle. of as ; Thursday evening last, when it was laid aside, in consequence of the un- | 
nonnemn non this side of the Atlantic, and so generally | avoidable absence of one of the principal performers. Me. Jackson im- | 
| proved the opportunity, by engaging Mr. J. R. Scott, for a few nights, and | 


esteemed, we have given his speech on the occasion among our extracts. 





M Thi . ae : that gentleman has been playing a round of his popular characters, with 
Mr. AY WwouD.— his veteran artist has left the city to complete an en- | even more than his accustomed success.—Hoboken will be resumed on 
gagement with Skerrett, at the Theatre Royal, Montreal. Mr. May wood is | Monday next. 

so comp'ctely identified with the stage, as being the only trae representa- 
tive of Scottish character, and withal as a tragedian of high reputation, that and splendid scenic and other effects, is announced at this Theatre, for 
our eulogy would be superfluous, especially in Montreal, where Mr. May- 
wood’s abilities are sufficient!y appreciated. 

We are glad to learn that Skerrett is doing a good business in the Pro- 
vinces. He has an excellent stock company, in parts. We are gratified to 
see the advance Mr. Fleming is making in his profession ; he has lately If there's a name that comes with lightning power, 
played Hamlet with distinguished approbation. To wake my soul to love and tenderness, 

ame It is thine own, dear sister; sweet as summer shower, 
7 We beg to call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Pishey Thompson — a of thee my inmost heart to blese— 
who is abeut to establish an agency in London. The advertisement fully- ee Ee Sa aes aang Sena 
lains Mr. Th ia ail i Perey ; : ‘y Bright as the lustre of thine azure eyes to me, 
explains Mr. Thompson's plan, and the high reputation he enjoys for ability Tho’ now we're parted, yet in my quiet home, 
and integrity, together with the utility of his object, must, we think, ensure The sweetest prayers e’er rise with thoughts of thee. 
success to his undertaking, ° _— Oh think thes the’ : 
, ; never think that tho’ we’re parted now 

ew . 2 . . x . 7 ose 

“s We would call the attention of our ponders to the splendid engraving My soul can dweil on thee with weaken’d force, 
of “The Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House,” lately imported by Colman Can I forget thy love, thy mild and hopefal brow ; 
of Broadway. The picture was painted under the immediate auspices of the _ When sickness gave my life a gloomy course? 

Dake of Wellington, by Wm. Salter, Esq., and is beautifully engraved by No; no, the earth may change, my heart can never, 
Chincitiaits, Glen th inches ber 06, ‘Ths clotarec ‘ nist ) So many years thou wert the world to me, 
reatbach. Size 42 — v 26. ” picture Compress & list of 87 charac- Thus even in absence | am thine fur ever, 
ters, royal, noble, and distinguished military guests ofthe veteran chief as they I will not, dare not, think of change with thee. 
appeared at the banquet given in 1836. We cannot sufficiently express our 
admiration at the exquisite execution of this megnificent work of art, com 
bining, as it dors, the faithful likenesses of sv many distinguished charac- 
ters, with the picturesque grouping, and highly artistical accessories of this 
gorgeous banquet, that renders it one of the most interesting of modern his- 
torical pictures. omen 
The Nutional Press, edited by our old friend Gen. Morris, commences 
anew volume this day, and therefore presents a favourable opportunity to 
those who desire a good family paper, to become subscribers. The National 
Press is alarge sheet, and admirably filled with original and well selected 
matter. It is very neatly printed, and is published by Burgess, Stringer & Co, 





Adelaide of Dresden.” 
For the Albion. 


TO MY SISTER. 








Thy bright blue eyes, thy smile, thy tender voice, 
And more than all the lovely heart beneath, 
Thy very name will make my heart rejoice, 
Until that heart forever cease to breathe. 
Ob, who can view thy mild and loving face ? 
And uot behold the soul that’s mirrored there : 
The soul that gives thy gentle beauty grace, 
And mages thee what we call so truly fair. 


hy Mother’s comfort, her joy and stay of life, 
Thy brother's love, the little ones’ delight, 
Oh, through this world whate’er may be its strife, 
_ When thou art by, with them there is no night ; 
The God of Peace, and Holiness, and Love, 
Dwells in thy heart so full of care for all, 
May all the joys that He sands from above, 
On thy meek bead, my darling Sister, fall 





NEW WORKS. 
Life and Correspondence of John Foster, author of “ Decision of Charac 


ter,” edited by J. E. Ryland, with notices of Mr. Fester as 2 “ Preacher Awwa J * 8 





| still in progress to render these now imperative adjuncts to the stage, pecu- | 


CuatHam Tukatre —We perceived that a new Drama, of great interest | 


he has received from Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably Known as the edivor of the Old 
| Countrymar and Emigrant’s Fricnd. New York. 
|} Liverpoor, 3th May, 1846. 
\ LIvERPOOL, May 26th, 1946. 
My Dear Sir—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your Hotel, can beof 
service, you are at (rage liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
| botel is perfect in all its arrangements. ‘The bedrooms are handsomely furnished and ot 
| good dimensions. ‘I'he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so come 
{ plete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
| Cold and Shower Baths, which are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
; your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cu» 
| tom Hoase and Docks, make itone of the most desirable for American travellers that cas 
| possibly be selected. I remain, Dear Sir, Yours truly 
| je Z0 Sm THOMAS RAWLINGS. 
RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. Y.—The house at this place of fashionabie 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. 

During the recess the proprietor has improved the grounds and walks, and added to 

the attrac:ion of the unique scenery of * the Falls” by abridge thrown across below the 
| first fa',,thus giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magnificent 
| scenery from the opposite bank of the stream. : 
{| Yo his guests he offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ of the largest ciass and 
of the most exquisiie tone, containing two banks of keys and a pedal bass, built expressly 
| to his order, by Jardine, of N. Y.,and for healthful exercise and recreation he has had 
| constr veted two bowling alleys,on the most approved plan. M. MOORE, 


j (ee Board by the mon'h on reasonable terms. jis & 
joseru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 


| stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aad 
Double Damascus Barrel Zen; Principality, each extra tine,fine, and medium points ; Cali- 
graphic (iilustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
| each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
| ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid bands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canapda dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreel. 


s J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No, 41 
Ss. WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £5, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably ior sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND Notes, BiILLs oF EXcHaNce, Foreicn GoLp AND SILVER of a) 
descriptions, purchased at the highest ma:ket rates and constantly for sale on the moe! 
favourable terms. 

CoLvections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitade in the most liberal terms. é be 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully tragrant preparationor the 
| R Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the ¢ ects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 











Monday next. It bears the attractive tile of ‘The Seven Escapes of | Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from | stee} 


on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmeunted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signatare of 
he proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is en aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxions prepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the mosi inclement weather, 
| Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
| prope rties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

i Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 

| the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs 

Rowlan & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CU., New York. 
nar 7 tu. 


AGUER REOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK 
RIAN GALLERY—25! Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged bis 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to part hase. 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of bis Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
ther comment. Voiztinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, te will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles inthe line, will also be found com- 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. ; 
N. 8.—Instruction given in the art as usual. apiliw 


! 
i 
' 
R. GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FROM EUROPE—Kespecttally t- 
forms the inbabitsnts of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 
| hat he will be bappy to attend to all 

















s inhis profession. to which, without arrogating 
wo much to himself, hi undivided attehtion, which has been rollowed by most sig 
nal success, ” 

Dr. Gale feels himseif to be on a prood eminen in acknowledging himself to be a 
disciple of that nefactor ol his race, th istly celebrated and imino talized Samuel 
} Dickson, M. D,. iate of the British Medical Staff in india and elsewhere, author of the 
|  Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, Ke. 
} An Edition of this work was published in London, in 2339, in which an account 1s giv- 
\¢ of 1,800 cases of acute disca-+e havin en treated successfully by the Author without 
the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it make s 
** short work’? of disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that isem- 
ployed in the old * routine” practices jloodletting, kc., even when most successtal 
siaff-Surgeon Hume, from Naas Bacracks, Ireland, (previously of the West Indies and 
Britisi North American). wrote tothe author Dee. 5th, 1859, stating that he bad not used 
the Lancet tor three years, and that daring the last year he had netther Leeched, Bled, or 
Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Man, Woman, or Child. The Depot 
was never more healthy, which he attributed prince ipally to his having abstained during 
the last three years fromevery kind ot depletion im th treatment of disease. Dr. Gale’s 
practice most fully corrobrates these facts, and ! naberless others ofa similar character 
received, and continually receiving by the bor. Chest Disease, Incipient Consamp 
tion, Crorp Marasmus from Glandular » or Scrofula, Stramous Opthaimia and 
Fevers and Inilamations in variety of inte , are among the various forms of Disease 
treated wih success by Dr. Gale Dr. Gale ses nothing asa Remedy butthat which 
is authorised by the “Materia Medicas” and Plarmacoperias of London, Edinburgh, Dub 
lin and the United Stares, but in the smailest ava lable doses 
Those persons wishir seonsvit Dr. Gale in different parts of the Union are ufora- 
ed, that as iuis practice is principally confines to the City ; he may be consulted ata 
times without fear of disappointment > 
r uber, Office esidence 9 I Albany. N. Y. 
ae ee KDMUND &. W GALE, ™. D 
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